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William Penn, Part Owner of the First Mill Built by the Quakers 


HE growth of milling in the English 
colonies in America is traceable in 
the records of the period. These are 
widely scattered both in location and 
time, but taken together, coalesce so 
aj as to form a fairly intelligible con- 
ception of the subject. In Virginia, in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, new inducements were 
given for the erection of mills. In 1667 a man owning 
one side of a stream could appropriate an acre on the 
other side if he wished to construct a mill. 

‘The cost of a mill of that period is exemplified by 
that built by Edward Chisman, at York. The stones 
and ironwork cost £37 13s, and were imported from 
England. The millwright received 10,000 Ibs tobacco 
for building; the sawyers of lumber, the smith for the 
machinery, the superintendents for the 
workmen, the keep of the men, the tim- 
and other details brought the en- 
tire cost of the mill up to 21,405 Ibs 
tobacco, or £170. The profits were 
estimated at 4,000 Ibs tobacco a year. 
In 1671 the toll for grinding wheat was 
reduced from one sixth, as for corn, to 
one eighth, 

Durand, in 1686, wrote that, where 
he visited in Virginia, the peasants 
made only a few bushels of wheat on 
each plantation, intending it for pastry. 
The reason they gave was that wheat 
yielded only 10 for 1, while Indian corn 
produced 200 for 1. He remarked that 
the soil needed weakening by other 
Crops before being sown with wheat. 

Jasper Danckaerts visited the mills of Madame Van 
Rensselaer in 1679, and left the following account of 
them and other mills near Albany in his journal: 

“We went to look at several of her mills at work, 
Which she had there on an ever-running stream, grist- 


mills, saw-mills, and others. One of the grist-mills 
es 
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A Windmill Figures in the 
New York Coat of Arms 


can grind 120 schepels of meal in 24 
hrs, that is, 5 an hr. Returning to the 
house, we politely took our leave. Her 
residence is about a quarter of an hour 
from Albany up the river. This day we 
went to visit still other farms and mill- 
ing establishments on the other side of 
the river, where there was a water-fall, 
but not large, sufficient to keep about 
three mills going. This is indeed, I 
think, the highest that I have seen.” 

A peculiar struggle took place in New 
York in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century over a mo- 
nopoly of bolting. In 1678 Gov- 
ernor Andros gave New York City the right 
to bolt all the flour used in the city. Jasper 
Danckaerts, in 1680, described the case as 
follows: 

“The governor at last has forbidden any 
flour to be bolted except in the city, or to 
be exported, unless [the exporters] come and 
reside in the city, and buy their burger or 
trader-right, which is five beaver skins, and 
has forbidden all persons whomsoever from 
carrying on trade, except those whom he 
licenses, and who know what they must pay 
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part owned by Penn himself. He engaged Richard 
Townsend before they left England to build it for 
him, and brought over the stones and ironwork in the 
ship in which they came. 


HE other owners were Caleb Pusey and Samuel 

Carpenter. Townsend built the mill for them on 
Chester Creek, then far in the woods. Townsend said 
that the people brought their grist on their backs, 
save one man, who had a tame bull which conde- 
scended to act as a beast of burden. Inasmuch as labor 
was scarce in the colonies, it is probable that, almost 
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him yearly, according to the amount of their 
sales. All goods sold outside of the city, in 
the country, must be bought in New York, 
and not imported on private account from 
abroad. Madame Van Rens- 
selaer had even erected a 
new bolting mill before the 
last harvest by his advice, 
which was not yet in op- 
eration, when he prohibited 
bolting. Such was the situation of af- 
fairs when we left there.” 

In 1691 Governor Dongan strength- 
ened this law by ordering all flour not 
bolted in the city to be seized. Nor 
was any flour permitted to be exported 
from the colony unless bolted in the 
city. This practically ruined the bolt- 
ing business outside the city, and the 
General Assembly and the governor 
were compelled by the outside districts 
in 1694 to abolish the monopoly. This 
in turn created a great furor in the city. It was 
declared irretrievably ruined, and the livelihood of all 
the inhabitants destroyed, but the monopoly was not 
re-established, and the city continued to exist. 

The first mill built by the Quakers after the found- 
ing of Philadelphia by William Penn in 1683 was in 
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The First American Advertisement of a Mill 





The First American Advertisement of Flour, 1711 


from the beginning, more attention was paid to labor- 
saving machinery there than in England. 

Gabriel Thomas, in his enthusiastic account of 
Philadelphia, in 1698, claimed the mills there to be 
superior to those abroad: “The water mills far exceed 
those in England, both for quickness and grinding good 
meal, there being great choice of good timber, and 
earlier corn than in the aforesaid place. They are 
made by one Peter Deal, a famous and ingenious 
workman, especially for inventing such like machines.” 

One of the greatest milling districts of Pennsylvania 
was along the Wissahickon River. The Rittenhouses 
built their first mills there about 1697, and others soon 
followed. One of the great milling families of the 
eighteenth century was the Robesons, who built the 
so-called Wissahickon Mills on the main stream near 
the Schuylkill. Members of the family continued to 
own mills on this river for almost two centuries. At 
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the beginning of the eighteenth century the available 
records on the industrial history of the colonies are 
greatly increased by the advertisements in the first 
colonial newspapers. The premier of these sheets was 
the Boston News Letter, which began publication in 
1704. It consisted of two or possibly four pages of 
magazine size, and carried a few little advertisements, 
like want ads, at the bottom of the last column. 


HE first of these advertisements concerning mills 

appears in the number dated Oct. 13-20, 1707, and 
runs as follows: “The windmill at Fort-Hill, in Boston, 
with all utensils and necessaries thereto belonging, to 
be sold on reasonable terms. Such as know not the 
owners may repair to the post office in Boston, and 
know further.” 

The earliest of these advertisements which concerns 
flour is to be found in the Boston News Letter of 
Oct. 15-22, 1711, a copy of which runs thus: “160 
Barrels of Flower, and 25 Mill Bread, to be seen at 
Mr. Lillies Ware house from Monday 22nd to Friday 
26th, Currant, from 9 in the morn- 
ing to 12 at noon, and in the after- 
noon from 1 to 5.” The frequent 
use of the spelling “flower” reminds 
us that flour took its name from the 
flower of the grain. 

In the meantime, mills were be- 
ing erected here and there by the 
French colonists along the Great 
Lakes and in the Mississippi valley. 
At Detroit, soon after the founding 
of the city in 1701, Governor Cadil- 
lac himself constructed a water mill 
there. At first he charged one eighth 
for the grinding of meal, but later 
raised the toll to one fourth, an act 
which occasioned considerable dis- 
satisfaction. By 1720 there were 
also several windmills constructed 
along the shore of the lake. 

Even in the interior of Illinois, 
it rather surprises us to learn that 
at the French mission, under Varlet, 
the Indians, in addition to raising a 
large supply of corn, produced con- 
siderable wheat, and had not only 
a windmill but a horsemill. 

Some of the difficulties which had 
to be overlooked by the colonists in 
establishing mills in the interior are 
exemplified in the erection of one by 
Nathan Simonds at Concord in 1729. 
The crank for the mill was brought, 
upon a horse, over the trails from 
Haverhill, but broke from a flaw 
soon after beginning operation. 
There was no blacksmith nearer 
than Haverhill, and the settlers 
hardly knew how to repair the 
break. Finally, however, they gath- 
ered a quantity of pitch knots, im- 
provised a forge, and fastening the 
parts of the cranks together with beetle rings and 
wedges, after a good deal of difficulty managed to weld 
the pieces into a whole. Thus repaired, it may be 
added, the crank endured for many years of hard 
service. 

In a letter to the English board of trade in 1784 
Governor Crosby, of New York, stated that wheat was 
the staple of the province, but that this did not inter- 
fere with the product of Great Britain, because it was 
“generally manufactured into flour and bread, and sent 
to supply the sugar Collonys.” 


F concep full description of what was considered 
an up-to-date mill at that time is contained in an 
advertisement of Aug. 29, 1748, in the New York 
Gazette, revived in the Weekly Post Boy. The de- 
scription is rather long, but has so many interesting 
points that it is worth quoting in full: 

“There will be exposed to Sale by way of Publick 
Vendue, on Thursday the Twenty ninth of Septamber 
next, at 10 oClockin the Forenoon. 

“Two Grist Mills, together with the Dwelling-House 
and thirty-five Acres of good Land, now belonging 
to Joseph Benney: The said Mills are in very good 
Order, and built upon a large and convenient Stream 
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that never wants for plenty of Water in all Seasons of 
the Year; also a large, strong, well built Mill-House 
three Stories and a Half high, being 33 Feet in Length, 
and 28 in Breadth, with an Addition; also sundry large 
Rooms with good Conveniences for storing several 
thousand Bushels of Wheat, with sufficient room to 
store the Flour of two thousand Bushels when packt: 
Also three very good Bolting Mills, whereof two goes 
by Water, with an advantage to hoist all the Flour 
by Water, which is a great ease, together with many 
other good Conveniences thereunto belonging. The 35 
Acres of Land above mentioned, is very good, and 
chiefly within Fence, whereof 14 Acres may be applied 
to mowing. The said Premises is situate and lying 


in the County of Somerset, in East-New-Jersey, and 
adjoining to Rariton River, and in the Center of a 
large County that produces abundance of Wheat and 
other Grain yearly; and in the midst of a very thick 
settled neighborhood, about 10 Miles from Piscataway 
Landing. The Vendue will be held on the Premises, 
where the Conditions of Sale may be seen; and also 
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Stacey’s Mill at Trenton, N. J., in the Midst of the Battle 
of January, 1777 


where the Title for the Premises may be readily sought 
into; which Title will appear to be good and indis- 
putable; by Joseph Benney.” 

From the account above, it is important to note 
the use of elevators run by water to hoist the flour, 
the separate bolting mills, the storage conveniences, 
and the fact that East Jersey was then considered a 
wheat center, 

A mill advertised in the New York Gazette, May 
9, 1763, had adjoining it not only a bolting house with 
five good bolts run by waterpower, but “an excellent 
stone bakehouse two stories high . . . which has two 
very fine ovens in it.” 

Another mill, advertising March 13, 1766, in the 
New York Gazette, had bolts and a hoisting jack, 
both run by water. With it was also connected a 
cooper shop for the making of flour barrels. It was 
between New Brunswick and Trenton, in the midst of 
a plentiful wheat country, where, it was declared, any 
quantity of wheat could be bought at a reasonable 
price. 

The most important wheat centers and milling dis- 
tricts at that time, however, were probably those along 
the James River in Virginia, or along the Brandywine 
in Delaware. The mills of William Holt at James 
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City in New Kent County, Virginia, were capable of 
grinding 75,000 bus wheat into flour a year, but, as 
he complained, were handicapped by having no official! 
inspection place for flour nearer than at Cabin Point. 

The first mills on the Brandywine were two smail 
ones which were built on the south side as early as 
1729. The first large mill for the time, there, was 
constructed by Oliver Canby in 1742. At his death, 
in 1755, it passed into the hands of Thomas Shipley, 
who built a still larger one there in 1762. 

The latter year a long raceway was built on th: 
north side of the Brandywine by Joseph Tatnall anc 
his son-in-law, Thomas Lea, Thus began a great mil! 
development along the river there, and in 1764 there 
were four important mills in operation on each side 
of the stream. These were the largest mills of the time, 
and probably the best known of the prerevolution 
ary period. 

During the Revolution, when the British started 
to invade Philadelphia, Washington, who was himsel| 
a millowner and appreciated their value, ordered the 
Brandywine mills to be dismantled 
to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Accordingly, 
the millstones and the ironwork were 
carried miles away and hidden, bu 
the mills were again put into opera- 
tion at the close of the war, and 
were famous far into the nineteent!; 
century. 


N important mill center founded 

at that time was on the Patap- 

sco River, near Baltimore. There 

the Ellicotts founded Ellicott City, 

and in 1774 established mills which 

have been in operation practically 
ever since. 

It is rather curious that the best 
Ae ; record we have of an interesting de- 
eee nF velopment in milling is in a descrip- 
Li OT Ta TET ® 

tion by one of Burgoyne’s officers 
who was captured at Saratoga. As 
he was conducted through Connecti- 
cut, he saw a mill geared to perform 
a number of different operations 
from one wheel, and wrote down a 
description of it as follows: 

“December 10th, 1778. At a 
small town we passed through in 
Connecticut, called Sharon, there is 
an exceedingly curious mill, invent- 
ed by one Joel Harvey, and for 
which he received a present of 
twenty pounds from the Society of 
Arts and Sciences. By the turning 
of one wheel the whole is set in mo- 
tion: there are two apartments 
where the wheat is ground; two 
others where it is bolted, in a fifth 
threshed, and in a sixth winnowed; 
in another apartment hemp and flax 
are beaten, and in an adjoining 
apartment it is dressed. What adds greatly to the 
ingenuity of this construction is that either branch 
may be discontinued without impeding the rest.” 

This was probably the result of Yankee ingenuity 
attempting to make up for the scarcity of labor due 
to a new country and to the war by adopting machinery 
to do the work. 

+ * 

Eprror’s Nore.—Readers of The Northwestern 
Miller have become familiar with the work of H. H. 
Manchester, of New York, whose researches into tie 
history of milling have been detailed in these columns 
through two notable series of illustrated articles, pu)- 
lication of which took place during 1922 and 1921. 
The first series of 10 articles was “A Pictorial History 
of Milling”; the second, of eight articles, told tie 
enlivening but little known stories of “Millers Who 
Became Famous.” In this series of articles, thie 
second of which is presented herewith, Mr. Manchester 
has specially prepared for The Northwestern Miller 
an entertaining “History of the Milling Industry in 
the United States.” Beginning with the first mills 
established in the American Colonies, he carries the 
story of the flour milling industry down to the period 
of the Civil War. Other articles in the present 
series will appear in early issues of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 
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“While I was settin’ here kind of dozin’ the 
other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “‘who should come in 
but Red Sawyer, an’ right off he ‘lowed I 
was sleepin’ on the job. ‘No, Red,’ I says, ‘I 
| wasn’t sleepin’; I was jes’ tryin’ to figger out 
some way to beat you out of an order from 
Gus Lentz down to Fort Smith.” ‘Well,’ says 
/Red, ‘you might as well quit figgerin’ on 
account that I already got the order, an’ 
right this minute Gus is laughin’ 
( at me, an’ my boy Red’s 
. laughin’ at me, an’ I 
jes’ come over so’s 
you could laugh at 










| eight hundred dollars a ton, an’ I 
allow that ain’t no ways likely to happen.’ ” 











IS FEAR TO WIN? 
U NDER the caption of “Fair Questions” the sug- 
’ gestion was made in this column last week that it 
was wholly within the province of the Millers’ National 


Federation to appear frankly as representing a party 
at interest in the current investigation of and legal 
proceedings against the great baking combinations. 
That comment was written without knowledge that 


representatives of the Federal Trade Commission al- 
ready were engaged in an effort to collect specific in- 
formation from millers showing the effects of “con- 
centrated buying” of flour. 

So far, it is understood, little or no data has been 
secured, and millers have shown no disposition to be 
helpful in furthering the efforts of government agencies 
to stop the onward march of these giant combinations. 
Their attitude is the result of these causes: (1) fear 
of the direction which any government interference in 
business may take; (2) fear that the price advantage 
forced by “concentrated buying” may be interpreted 
as intentional discrimination by millers; (3) fear that 
voluntary offers of aid to investigation may be used 
by competing millers to prejudice large buyers against 
those who elect to co-operate with the government. 

ach of these causes of inactivity arises from fear. 
Yet they are quite simple and entirely honest fears, 
fully justified by the strong position occupied by the 
enemy and by milling’s weakness in means of defense, 
even with government support thrown into the scale 
on its side. 

The situation in which the industry finds itself is 
not a happy one. The eight or ten million barrels of 
flour annually purchased by the combinations is not 
profitable business for the millers who grind and sup- 
ply it. Yet competitive conditions have grown to be 
So lax that this volume has come to be of great im- 
portance to certain millers, and they apparently dare 
take no chance of losing it. They know that “con- 
centvated buying” is destructive, not only of itself but 
in its influence on the whole level of flour values and 
the industry’s wellbeing. They like to inveigh against 
it and hold it responsible for a majority of their ills. 
But, when possible means of defense is offered, they 
find (hat fear and distrust are stronger than any force 
of risistance possessed by them. 

Nothing of what is here said is intended to imply 
that it would be wise for millers to put themselves 
into ‘he hands of the Federal Trade Commission, whose 
Past record is not such as to inspire confidence in its 
Valuc as an aid in time of distress. Their position in 
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the present instance may be the only one they safely 
could take up. It is, however, in mute but forceful 
evidence of the vast power exercised by these com- 
binations and of the inability of millers individually 
to take up arms for defense. 

Action must be by the industry as a unit. United, 
it has nothing to conceal and nothing to fear. 





PRODUCTION HOLIDAYS 
HE Millers’ National Federation recently circu- 
larized its members urging that. the operation of 
their mills be suspended February 22, Washington’s 
Birthday. Patriotism and respect for the memory of 
the nation’s founder were emphasized as reasons for 
the suggestion. It is, perhaps, fair to say that reduced 
flour production, even to the extent of a single day’s 
run, may have contributed to interest in the proposal. 

Of the three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, fifty-two are Sundays and a further three or 
four are days on which, by long established custom, 
mills ordinarily do not run. Certainly no harm would 
result from enlarging this number of nonoperating 
days, in view of the fact that each day’s idleness re- 
duces the troublesome overproduction by something 
more than four hundred thousand barrels of flour. 

And if an increasing number of holidays might be 
so observed, why not the establishment, by custom and 
ultimately by tradition, of certain periods as produc- 
tion holidays? To some extent this already is done 
through the practice of many millers of closing down 
for a fortnight or more for repairs and cleaning up 
before starting to grind new wheat. It also is effected 
to a somewhat less degree by interrupted production 
at the Christmas holiday season. 

Might not these periods be more definitely defined 
and set apart as seasons for semiannual cleanup and 
stock taking, during which all mills, for a fortnight 
at the end of June and a like time at the close of the 
calendar year, would cease to operate? This could 
not be accomplished by formal agreement among mill- 
ers, but it could be effected, as in many. other indus- 
tries, for reasons of convenience, sound operating prac- 
tice and common accord, 

The establishment of such a custom would not in- 
fringe upon the public interest. Apparently it would 
reduce the annual production of flour by approximately 
eleven million barrels, or about the amount of lost 
export trade. Actually, it would do less than this, 
for a considerable part of the reduction would be 
offset with heavier output before and after the holiday 
periods. It would, nevertheless, serve to remove some 
of the weight of overproduction of flour, and, once 
established, the industry would -soon become accus- 
tomed to it. 

Exactly this same procedure is followed in numer- 
ous other industries. It is equally well adapted to 
milling. Certainly nowhere else is it any more de- 
sirable. 


ART AND THE VITAMINS 

R. W. G. SIBLEY, who expresses opinion in 

many a decorative phrase in the Chicago Journal 

of Commerce, is by way of being an art critic as well. 
In a recent paragraph, he said: 

“Wide open, expressionless eyes, a pinched nose 
and contracted jaws, noticed in so many women, 
are typical of the ‘adenoidal’ woman who has been 
disfigured by the use of white flour. Sargent’s 
portraits show several of them, and a London 
cable says Holbein’s pictures of personages in the 
Tudor period, when everybody ate brown bread, 
full of vitamin B, show none such.” 

To Mr. Sibley is commended the adage about the 
shoemaker sticking to his last. As an art expert, he 
remains a very entertaining newspaper paragrapher. 
The art of criticizing art has not yet progressed to 
that point where, even in a Sargent or a Holbein, what 
one had for breakfast looks out through the eyes; nor 
does any portrait of a lady we have seen expose either 
adenoids or tonsils. 

The fine exemplars of the Tudor period, cited by 
Mr. Sibley, may have eaten brown bread, since they 
could get no better; but they also ate great vats full 
of food at every sitting, turned their stomachs into 
burying grounds and flooded their internal works with 
quantities of drink. Largely they were unexercised, 
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not too clean, overfed, pasty faced and died in their 
fifties. 

As compared with the diet of people now alive, 
theirs was reasonably akin to what today finds its way 
to the garbage pail. And not least of those things 
which make the food of today the best the world ever 
has eaten is the rich, nutritious loaf of wheaten white 
bread. A five-minute walk on any street in any town 
will reveal more human health and wholesomeness in 
man or woman than is displayed in all the galleries 
of Holbeins or whatever other artist Mr. Sibley elects 
to name. 


WHEN DID THIS BEGIN? 
- discussing the action brought by the attorney 
general to prevent completion of the plans of the 
Ward Food Products Corporation, Mr. Ward is quoted 
in a published interview as saying: 

“The formation of the new company was the result 
of experience in the baking industry that the cost of 
distribution, which is ultimately borne by the con- 
sumer, is greater than it need be. Too large a part 
of the cost of food is represented by the expense of 
getting it to the people. The aim of the new com- 
pany is to develop such an organization that the dis- 
tribution cost will be materially lessened, which will 
result in wholesome food products at a fair cost to 
the American public.” 

Just when did this experience begin? And why 
was it kept a secret? So far as bakers and those 
associated with them have been able to discover, the 
reduction of bread prices to the consumer as a result 
of “materially lessened” distribution costs is yet to 
occur. It has, on the contrary, been the impression — 
now shown to be erroneous—that the material reduc- 
tion in costs has been reflected wholly and exclusively 
in vastly increased earnings for the baking combina- 
tions, 

This may be due to the circumstance that the 
process of consolidation is not yet complete. The 
saving so far effected is, perhaps, not worth while 
distributing. The idea doubtless is to let it accumulate 
as a sort of price-reduction reserve, so that when the 
public finally is blessed, it will be blessed generously 
and in a way that will amount to something. This will 
be useful in carrying forward the philanthropic ideal 
of good citizenship so beautifully expressed in the 
products corporation’s charter. 

How different this from the gross and sordid 
philosophy of less enlightened days, when principles of 
industry too frequently were founded upon that selfish 
aphorism: Heaven bless the rich; damnation to the 
poor, let them work, they’re used to it. 


“CHILDS” SPREADS UNTRUTHS 
N tables in “Childs” restaurants all about the 
country, cards are displayed bearing untruthful 
and easily disproved statements about the healthful- 
ness of white flour, 

The text of one of these reads: 

“The Staff of Life—Bread has been called the staff 
of life, and is just that if it is made of whole wheat 
flour. But the bread generally served today is the 
product of highly refined flour, in the milling of which 
most of the mineral salts and vitamins are removed; 
and bread deficient in mineral salts and vitamins is 
only a broken staff. Choose the whole wheat bread 
served at Childs’, It is dependable and true.” 

It is not probable that the management of the 
“Childs” chain of restaurants has any particular 
grievance against bread made from white flour. Cer- 
tainly it has no scientific basis for the statements 
printed on this and similar cards urging the use of 
whole wheat flour bread. Almost certainly its policy 
of circulating false charges against the wholesomeness 
of white bread is the result of activities of some food 
faddist, or perhaps it is merely an effort to turn in- 
creasing public prejudice to its own profit. 

Whatever its basis, it is conceivable that a plain 
statement of facts of the relative merits of white and 
whole wheat bread, properly and authoritatively pre- 
sented to the “Childs” management, would cause it to 
change its policy. As a national institution, “Childs” 
is dependent upon public favor, and this, in turn, 
depends upon policies of fairness and honesty. The 
statements made by it against white bread are neither 
fair nor truthful. 
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Fc Won Flour OurrvT] 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, im barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTH WEST— Feb. 28 Mch. 1 

Feb. 27 Feb. 20 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...214,654 225,537 217,360 235,824 
St. Paul ...... 11,124 9,858 9,825 14,553 
Duluth-Superior 18,340 19,220 15,810 22,475 
Outside mills*..134,562 199,031 188,947 217,259 








Totals ....378,680 453,646 431,942 489,611 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...115,394 107,157 85,847 108,700 
Wichita ...... 28,853 28,491 25,079 35,685 
Salina ......+. 27,945 27,361 24,897 21,434 
St. Joseph 24,469 25,536 60,945 23,831 
Omaha ........ 042 22,301 23,029 22,260 


aha 2, . 
Outside millst.. 190,989 177,861 192,052 190,392 














Totals ....409,692 388,707 401,849 402,192 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 28,000 28,800 22,600 36,600 
Outsidet . 44,000 43,900 43,700 48,600 
Toledo ......+. 35,000 40,000 31,750 34,800 
Outsidef . 25,287 47,035 57,702 60,594 
Indianapolis ... 6,725 6,816 9,674 17,876 
Southeast ..... 92,830 106,991 89,364 115,123 
Totals ....231,842 273,642 254,790 293,593 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,885 26,424 38,568 44,958 
Seattle .... . 15,310 14,135 20,964 26,404 
Tacoma ....... 18,258 23,565 11,180 32,163 
Totals .... 60,953 64,124 70,712 103,525 
Buffalo ........ 202,967 202,285 192,656 126,496 
Chicago ....... 37,000 37,000 38,000 35,000 
Milwaukee .... «-++-+ 6,750 7,350 3,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of milla at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST— Feb, 28 Mch. 1 
Feb. 27 Feb. 20 1925 1924 

41 43 38 








Minneapolis ...... 41 
St. Pawl ....cccee 61 46 45 58 
Duluth-Superior .. 49 62 43 61 
Outside mills* ... 48 50 46 54 
Average ....- 43 46 42 48 
SOUTH W EST— 
Kansas City ...... 76 70 57 72 
Wichita .......+..+. 46 45 38 65 
Balime ..ccccsccee 62 6 54 53 
St. Joseph ....... 51 53 107 50 
Omaha ....seeee- 80 81 83 89 
Outside millst 52 49 62 58 
Average .....- 59 56 65 62 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louls ........ 44 45 35 57 
Outsidet 51 50 50 56 
Toledo ..cceccccece 13 83 66 76 
Outside 48 58 56 63 
Indianapolis 34 34 48 39 
Southeast ........ 61 66 60 59 
Average ..... 55 69 52 58 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ........+. 44 42 62 72 
Beattle ...ccccceece 30 27 40 50 
Tacoma ......000. 32 41 20 56 
Average 37 41 60 
Buffalo ....... 85 80 76 
Chicago ..... 92 95 88 
Milwaukee ....... an 56 61 30 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 





“We work together, we play together, 
we pull together, and we always make 
the grade,” is a statement made in The 
Wolf. Howls, the house organ of the 
Wolfer Printing Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
This spirit of co-operation, if carried out 
in the daily routine of the shop, would 
mean good work and a lot of it, to both 
moral and pecuniary benefit of all con- 
cerned. If it were universally adopted 
the printing industry would lead the 
world.—Inland Printer. 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—Last week’s slump in wheat prices, culminating in 
the sharp drop of Monday of this week, brought a measurable improvement 
in flour business. In the Northwest, millers were in the wheat market as heavy 
buyers on Monday and Tuesday, and indications were 
that comparatively large flour orders had been put on 
their books. 

The downward tendency of wheat last week brought 
a slight improvement in trade for mills in some centers, 
but on the whole the effect was restrictive of business. 
Though there was evidence that buying might be largely 
stimulated by such a further considerable wheat slump 
as took place at the beginning of this week, the bulk of 
last week’s business remained on the plane of current requirements and 
prompt shipment. 

In most quarters the keenest competition of the present crop year was 
reported during the closing days of February. Inquiry was fairly brisk, but 
business could be done as a rule only at price concessions. 

Export Trade.—European interest in the American flour market still 
languishes, and export trade is confined to a fairly steady movement to Latin 
America, mostly of first and second clears. Canadian mills, on the other hand, 
report a considerably improved demand from Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent, which booked more Canadian flour last week than for some time. Clear 
flours in the United States are increasingly hard to move, and the restricted 
export movement is bringing about a more and more embarrassing accumu- 
lation. Prices on these grades have been relatively lower than on patents, 
and good business in some quarters is apparent on this week’s further decline. 

Production—Shipping specifications are being received at a fairly satis- 
faciory rate, and mill output figures show a tendency to increase upon the 
strength of buying for spot shipment. The volume of spot buying continues 
to grow as stocks in the hands of distributors and users decrease and as old 
orders on mills’ books are exhausted. 

Flour Prices.—The drop in wheat has resulted in an average downward 
revision of about 25c bbl in mill prices. Spring patents have been quoted in 
Minneapolis below $9 bbl for the first time in more than three months, and are 
$1.60@1.75 bbl under those of a year ago at this time. 

Wheat.—The wheat market’s activity somewhat parallels that of last 
yeur, when a very sharp drop took place at the beginning of March. Min- 
neapolis May closed on Saturday, Feb. 27, 3c under the close of the previous 
Saturday, and there was a loss of 6c on Monday of this week, due to heavy 
liquidation, which met resistance on the following day after a new low had 
been reached. Tuesday’s close was $1.5114, the lowest figure recorded since 
early in November. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market continues weak, and prices have declined 
about 50c ton on spring and soft winter bran, and $2.50 on hard winter. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Enco., March 2.—(Special Cable)—Buyers are holding off, owing 
to no confidence in prices. Business is impossible until prices recede to a 
safer level. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 44@45s ($7.45@7.62 bbl), and 
exports at 42s ($7.11 bbl). There are no offers of Kansas or Minnesota flours. 
American low grade is quoted at 31s ($5.25 bbl), Argentine at 21s 3d ($3.60 
bbl), Australians at 40s ($6.78 bbl), forward, and home milled straight run 
at equal to 41s 6d ($7.03 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—There is an entire lack of interest and confidence regarding 
American and Canadian offers, although stocks are very small. Belgian flour 
is selling at $7.80 per 100 kilos ($6.95 bbl), c.i.f. Mills offer Kansas top pat- 
ents at $9.60@10 per 100 kilos ($8.55@8.91 bbl), straights $8@8.50 ($7.12@ 
7.57 bbl), Canadian exports $8.40@8.60 ($7.48@7.66 bbl) and home milled, de- 
livered, $8.10 ($7.22 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Demand is quiet, owing to a downward tendency. Buying is 
restricted to spot or prompt parcels. Canadian exports are $8.50@8.90 per 
100 kilos ($7.57@7.93 bbl), English Manitobas 36s 9d4@37s 3d ($7.92@8.03 bbl) 
and home milled 47 marks ($9.75 bbl), and rye flour 33@35 marks ($6.99 
@7.42 bbl). . 

Copenhagen.—Demand remains limited. Canadian exports are $9.10 per 


100 kilos ($8.10 bbl). 
L. F. Brozrxman. 
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Grain EuTURES BLARKETS! 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July May July 
BRi cise 167% 145% 160% 156% 
err 166 143% 158 153% 
Beeccnce 163% 142% 156% 151%. 
Me edcces 165% 144% 158% 153%, 
March 
Baa eexe 159 140% 152% 147}, 
Bencvoee 168% 139% 151% 147% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Feb. Ma July May July 
rrr 159% 136% 167% 1441, 
Seo anene 158% 135% 166% 142% 
BBiccicc 156 134% 163% 141%, 
Srey 157% 136% 165% 143%, 
March 
Bweeesee 153 132 159% 139 
Beviouns 151% 132% 158% 138%, 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July May Jul) 
| Ieee 152% 150% 137% 136°, 
BG cccee 150% 148 137% 136% 
Be ccces 150 148 136 134% 
Oe s0. cass 151% 149% 137% 137°, 
March 
) 146% 144 130% 130% 
Bs caneks 146 144 131% 131% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb. May July May July 
24.. 79% 82% 14% 77% 
79% 82% 74% 77% 
79% 82% 74% 17% 
80% 83% 75% 78'% 
March 
ceecnes 17% 80% 12% 75% 
Dive ives 17% 80% 12% 75% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapoli. 
Feb. May July May July 
| Se 41% 42% 37% 38% 
BSeccoce 41% 42% 37% 38% 
BB cece 41% 42% 37% 38% 
Be secene 41% 42% 37% 39 
March 
Bsecéene 40% 41% 36% 37% 
_ Aeerenenen 40% 41% 36% 37% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July May July 
| ee 934 95 87% 89% 
Bicaovse 92 93% 85% 87% 
OS 90% 91% 84% 5% 
Pe 1% 92% 86% 87% 
March 
Revwness 87% 88 3% 80% 83% 
Brucoeas 85% 86% 718% 79% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Feb. May July May July 
 , PREEE 241% 244% 238% 239% 
Bb. ccace 239% 242% 236% 238% 
ae 237 239% 234% 236 
) See 238% 241% 236 237% 
March 
ee 234 237 231% 234% 
Bastesve 232% 235 229% 231 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


March May 
EN PTR AT ee lls 5d lls 31,4 
ek ee lls 3%d lis 2:24 
URED His Sav 0.0 60.00 « pal lls 2%d lis 244 
i Me Sacchi stan ee ake lls 2%d 11s 1°34 
8 Pare lis 4d lis 34 
ME OF 6-4 6 6-88 6 wit vine 0 10s 9d 10s 8'4d 





Barley was the first grain used by the 
ancients in their bread making, but wheat 
must have come into use soon after bir- 
ley. Loaves of bread are represented in 
sculpture and ancient monuments. There 
were two quite familiar varieties-~a 
small round loaf somewhat like our muf- 
fins, and an elongated roll sprinkled on 
top with seeds like the modern Vienna 
roll. Incidentally, the Vienna roll was 
introduced into the United States dur ng 


the war of the rebellion, when a “war | 


bakery,” operated in the basement of ‘he 
United States Capitol, turned out prod- 
ucts to feed the populace of Washington. 
—Baking Technology. 








Chicago 

Spring first patent ........... $8.20@ 8.75 
Spring standard uatent ....... 7.70@ 8.45 
Spring first clear ..........+.+ 6.60@ 7.10 
Hard winter short patent..... 8.25@ 8.65 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.75@ 8.15 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.45@ 7.05 
Soft winter short patent...... 8.15@ 8.70 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.50@ 8.10 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.35@ 7.05 
Rye flour, white ............. 4.70@ 5.05 
Rye flour, dark ........++.065 3.65@ 4.00 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..$8.15@ 8.60 ose +@ 9.60 
Straight ........ 6.60@ 7.00 7.50@ 7.60 
fh. eweereeer 6.70@_ 7.10 oes 2000 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 2. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes, All 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbu N ill 
$8.90@ 9.05 $....@.... $8.25@ 8.50 $....@ 9.80 $8.50@ 9.00 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25 9.75 — $8.70@ 9.00 sit.ece! vn 
8.60@ 8.80 coneMaess 7.75@ 8.10 ooee@ 9.36 8.15@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.25 ~o@.. 8.40@ 8.70 @ os 
6.40@ 6.80 ....@.... 6.80@ 7.25 17.65@ 7.70 7.20@ 7.60 ....@... 7.15@ 8.25 re: te Fri Glicas too) 
tees 8.50@ 9.00 8.10@ 8.40 9.50@ 9.60 8.45@ 9.00 8.65@ 8.90 9.00@ 9.50 a SP 8.60@ 8.90 15 
+S 7.65@ 8.10 7.80@ 7.76 -.-@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.50 8.15@ 8.40 8.75@ 9.00 a 8.30@ 8.60 Bist | a 
a ig 6.40@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.60 S ere toys “Nate ae Fi Bee Tee .@.. poi <P oS 
oss ry veer 8.15@ 8.50 --@ 9.75 006. @icee 8.25@ 8.6 haa a ~ F 8.50@ 8.80 10.25 @19.5! 
TT) ae ~ ae 7.70@ 8.00 -.-@ 9.50 7.60@ 8.30 *7.50@ 7.75 *8.00@ 9.00 --@.. 8.20@ 8.50 2280 9.50 
eo. ee fee 6.50@ 7.00 eee @., oe @ ccc a wine pee owes erve@s 8.00@ 8.25 
4.765@ 4.95 + (aSERGe <i --@.. 5.60@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.50 5.85@ 6.35 i --@. 

3.70@ 3.90 -@.. 4.50@ 4.70 iy) ei 4.25@ 4.50 5.25@ 5.75 :@.. ‘$:: a 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winn peé 
eee Gaon o andt $8.95@ 9.15 Spring top patent{...$8.50@8.70 $....@8.75 Spring first clear{....$6.90@7.10 $6.55 
ee ea | 8.50@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.30 Ontario 90% patentst ....@5.45 ....@.... Spring exports§ ...41s 94@42s 0d Da od 

Montana ......- 8.30@ 8.60 8.65@ 8.90 Spring second patent{ 8.00@8.20 ....@8.15 Ontario exports§..37s 64 @38s 0d 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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SPILLERS MAY SELL 
CANADIAN ELEVATORS 


British Firm Approves Draft Agreement for 
Sale of Assets of Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd. 





Lonpon, Ene., March 2.—(Special 
Cable)—Spillers Overseas Industries, 
Ltd., announces approval of a draft 


creement with certain Canadian inter- 
s for the sale of the assets of the 
\lberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., in which 
they hold 51 per cent of the shares. The 
berta company operates 283 grain ele- 
tors in the western provinces of Can- 
. The agreement will be submitted 
shareholders of the Alberta Pacific 
tin Co., Ltd., for ratification in due 
rse of time. 
ihe purchase price was not stated. 
business of the Alberta company 
| be continued as a going concern un- 
the control of experienced grain 
lers operating in the three prairie 
vinces. Spillers states it has not sold 
other Canadian interests, comprising 
terminal elevator and flour mill at 
\.neouver, B. C., and a partly erected 
| at Calgary, Alta. 
is understood that negotiations are 
progress regardine the Vancouver 
el-vator. Spillers definitely states that 
its flour milling program in Canada will 
in unchanged, and that the contract 
machinery for the mill at Calgary, 
dy placed, will be pushed forward 
ill possible speed this summer. 


€ 





Crop Conditions 
Round the World 


\ithough the farming industry is now 
e best general position since 1920, 
ceneral expansion in production this 

y would tend to place farmers in a 

ess favorable economic position than at 

present, according to a farm outlook re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture. 

There is little likelihood of increased do- 

mestic and foreign demand for farm 

products, the situation indicating a pos- 
silie decrease in demand the latter part 
of the year. No reduction in farm 
waves may be expected, and the cost of 
farm equipment will probably remain at 
present levels. Sufficient funds will be 
available for agricultural credit in most 

r ns at about the same rate as in 1925, 

the report says. 

\ slightly smaller world crop of wheat 
is indicated, with world stocks at the be- 
ginning of the new crop year not burden- 
Domestic stocks are likely to be 
smaller. If an acreage of hard spring 
wheat equal to that of last year is planted 
and average yields are secured, export 
and domestic prices may be expected to 
be more in line with those in other ex- 
porting countries than at present. 

Corn acreage the same as in 1925, with 
average yields, will be sufficient to meet 
feeding and commercial requirements as 
fully as in 1925. 

Some increase in flax acreage may be 


some. 
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undertaken, inasmuch as domestic pro- 
duction is much below domestic require- 
ments, even though the price may be 
lower. Both export and domestic de- 
mand for barley next year seem likely to 
be less than in the past year, except for 
high quality malting types produced on 
the Pacific Coast. 

There is danger that potato growers in 
the late producing states may plant too 
heavily. Increased acreage of more than 
10 per cent is inadvisable. 


Argentine Corn Acreage Estimated 

Orrawa, Ont.—The dominion bureau 
of statistics reports the receipt of a 
cablegram from the Canadian trade com- 
missioner at Buenos Aires stating that, 
according to the first official forecast, 
the area sown to corn in Argentina for 
the vear 1925-26 is 10,527,000 acres, com- 
pared with 9,162,000 for 1924-25, and 
with 8,182,400, the annual average for the 
five years 1920-25. The increase for 
1925-26, compared with the previous 
year, is therefore 1,365,000 acres, or 14.9 
per cent, and as compared with the five- 
year average the increase is 2,344,600 
acres, or 28.6 per cent. 


Slight Damage to Argentine Corn 

Slight damage to the Argentine corn 
crop in some parts of the country as a 
result of the recent hot weather and lack 
of rain is reported to the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 

The bulk of the crop, which is planted 
in October and November, should now be 
nearing maturity, but favorable weather 
conditions and an adequate supply of 
moisture are still needed for proper de- 
velopment, the department says. 


Fear of Crop Damage Prevails in Europe 

Reports from practically all areas of 
continental Europe express fear of crop 
damage as a result of the severe Janu- 
ary weather, according to a recent bulle- 
tin of the United States Department. of 
Commerce. Widely fluctuating tempera- 
tures were general, with heavy rains, 
snows and floods, the alternate freezing 
and thawing extending south well into 
Italy, exposing the winter crops to the 
possibility of a heavy percentage of win- 
terkill. The bad weather has further de- 
layed the usual midwinter seeding. An 
official Russian statement mentions the 
inadequate snow cover in the central 
black soil region, the middle and lower 
Volga, and northern Caucasia, with the 
ground in places frozen to a depth of 14 
inches, and 20 per cent of the crops in 
the lowlands injured. 

Pacific Coast Outlook Promising 

Seattte, WasH.—Winter wheat condi- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest have un- 
dergone a remarkable change for the bet- 
ter since early winter. The crop had a 
very poor start on account of drouth ex- 
tending into December. Much of the 
wheat was seeded in the dust, and re- 
mained dormant for a long time in many 
districts. The fields were spotted, even 
where the wheat grew, and the stands 
thin. Warm rains and a winter so open 


that plowing was done every month com- 
pletely changed the situation. Dormant 
wheat germinated, and the fields became 
cove With a sufficient stand ‘to assure 
a good crop if normal conditions prevail 
until harvest. 


Heavy Yield Expected in Texas 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Several prominent 
local grain men recently returned from 
Texas, where they had spent a week in- 
vestigating conditions. All of them were 
very optimistic concerning the wheat 
crop in that state, predicting an increase 
of 5,000,000 to 15,000,000 bus above the 
normal yield. Pasturage conditions are 
excellent over most of the state, they 
said, a condition largely responsible for 
the slackening of demand for millfeed. 


Storms Benefit California Crops 

San Francisco, Cat.—Storms which 
swept over California last month were 
generally beneficial Wheat growing 
conditions are the best for several years, 
and other grains also show good head- 
way. Conditions point toward a bumper 
crop and increased activity for millers. 


Increased Grain Acreage in Poland 

The winter rye area of Poland has been 
estimated at 12,301,000 acres in a cable- 
gram received by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The winter wheat acreage of Po- 
land is reported as 2,575,000, compared 
with the first estimate for 1925 of 2,549,- 
000. The most recent estimate of the win- 
ter acreage for 1925 is 2,510,000, and the 
total winter and spring acreage at 2,724,- 


England Has Too Much Rain 

Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 10.—England is 
suffering from an excess of moisture. 
The country is water logged and if farm- 
ers are to carry out their full program of 
spring sowing, weeks of dry weather will 
be necessary. ‘Today there is not suffi- 
cient room in England to grow all the 
wheat required for consumption but, 
weather permitting, there should be a 
considerable increase over the acreage 
of last year. 


Canadian Acreage Increased 

Reports from western Canada seem to 
indicate that the 1926 acreage will be 
greater than that of the previous year. 
The proposed introduction of a system 
of rural credits is expected to be of as- 
sistance to farmers desirous of expand- 
ing their agricultural activities. 


Dutch Crops Reported Doing Well 
AmsterpaAM, Honianp, Feb. 15.—The 
weather is mild, with a great deal of 
moisture, and winter crops, where they 
have not suffered from recent frosts, are 
doing well. 





Antwerp maintained its place as the 
first port of continental Europe during 
1925. The total tonnage of entries during 
the year amounted to 20,201,598 tons, 
compared with 16,636,312 at Hamburg 
and 16,670,043 at Rotterdam. 
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SCHAPIRO BUYS BACK 
GAMBRILL PROPERTY 


Former Owner of C, A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Ellicott City, Md., Reinvests in 
Piant at Trustee’s Sale 


Battrmore, Mp., March 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—The property of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., Ellicott City, 
Md., was. purchased yesterday at the 
trustee’s sale by Morris Schapiro, its for- 
mer owner. The purchase price was 
$250,000. Mr. Schapiro will refinance the 
property, and later may re-enter the mill- 
ing field. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
* 7 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. closed 
its doors on Feb. 16, 1925, and went into 
liquidation, after being operated for three 
years by Mr. Schapiro, who had pur- 
chased the property at a receiver’s sale. 
Baltimore and Philadelphia banking in- 
terests subsequently took it over and held 
it until the sale above mentioned. 

The Gambrill company, which was one 
of the best known flour manufacturers 
in the United States, originally was 
founded in Baltimore more than 150 years 
ago. It operated the Patapsco Flouring 
Mills, Ellicott City, Md. 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND 
BAKERIES ARE MERGED 


Boston, Mass., March 1.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A merger of New England 
baking concerns and two in New York 
state practically has been completed by 
the joining of C. F. Hathaway & Sons, 
Cambridge, the Grocers’ Bakery Co., 
Providence, R. I., and Boettger’s Bakery, 
Inc., Syracuse and Utica, N. Y., under 
the name of the Hathaway Baking Co. 
The George H. Burr Co., Boston and 
New York, is offering to the trade here 
$765,000 of first preferred stock, 7 per 
cent cumulative in units of one share pre- 
ferred and one share class B common at 
$106 per unit. It is stated that there is 
no intention of joining the new company 
with a big national merger. 

Louis W. DePass. 


SOUTHWEST PREPARES REPLY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Southwestern 
Millers’ League is preparing answers to 
the exceptions filed by northwestern mill- 
ing interests to the report of John T. 
Money, examiner in the Central Freight 
Association rate case. Mr. Money found 
that discrepancies existed in the railroad 
rate structures from the two milling ter- 
ritories to a large consuming territory 
in the central states that were prejudicial 
to the Southwest. The exceptions of the 
northwestern millers were based largely 
on the competition of water rates, which 
was also brought up in the hearing. The 
Southwest has until March 8 to file its 
answer. 











The average income of the Canadian 
farmer during 1925, according to an offi- 
cial estimate, was $1,500. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS 
MEET AT ST. LOUIS 


Permanent Organization to Be Known as 
District No. 5 Is Formed—Next Meet- 
ing Set for April 24 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A group meeting of 
mill superintendents and operative mill- 
ers in the St. Louis district was held at 
the Statler Hotel on Feb. 27. A repre- 
sentative number of millers attended, and 
it was decided to hold such conferences 
regularly in the future. This will be 
known as District No. 5 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, although mem- 
bership in the latter organization is not 
essential in order to attend these meet- 
ings. y 

P. H. Lawson, general superintendent 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Citv, who came to St. Louis especially 
for this occasion, was made temporary 
chairman of the meeting, and explained 
that there is no idea, in forming these 
district groups, of creating anything like 
a labor organization. He stated that the 
question of hours of work and pay is 
entirely between the millowners and the 
employees. 

A. V. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., and president of the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Club, spoke in behalf of the mill- 
owners of the district, and expressed the 
belief that much good can come from 
the co-operation of the operative millers. 
He said that sectional problems can be 
worked out in group meetings to the ad- 
vantage of both the owners and the op- 
erators, and assured the operative millers 
that they would receive the co-operation 
of the millowners in their undertakings. 

Others who were present and spoke in 
a similar vein were Charles E. Valier, of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., E. L. 
Stancliff, of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., Philip E. Sauer, of the Sauer Milling 
Co., Evansville, Ill., Herman F. Wright, 
of the Saxony Mills, and M. E. Schultz, 
of the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas. 

M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, secretary 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
explained the objects of the association 
he represented. He briefly outlined the 
history of the Association of Operative 
Millers, and stated that the organization 
now has a membership of 1,150, with a 
comfortable reserve in the treasury. A 
number of operative millers spoke in fa- 
vor of the group meetings, as did several 
supply men. 

J. Bettman, of the Pfeffer Milling Co., 
Lebanon, IIl., was elected permanent 
chairman of the group, and C. E. Kaes- 
bach, of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
secretary. It. was decided to have the 
next meeting a luncheon rather than a 
dinner, and the date was set for April 24. 
After that, meetings will be held every 
three months. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


LEGAL VALUATION OF 
MILL PROPERTIES FIXED 


Elements properly considered in valu- 
ing mill property condemned for public 
use were dealt with in the case of Ban- 
ner Milling Co. vs. State (148 N. E. 668), 
decided by the New York court of ap- 
peals. 

The state condemned claimant’s mill 
site in the construction of a canal, and 
claimant appealed from a decision of the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court (205 N. Y. Supp. 911) affirm- 
ing a judgment of the court of claims 
(191 N. Y. Supp. 143). The appeal in- 
volved the sufficiency of an award of 
damages made in favor of claimant. 

The mill insisted that, as its good will 
was interrupted and damaged to some 
extent, it was entitled to compensation 
therefor. Denying this to be a proper 
element of damage, the court of appeals 
noted that there is “a marked distinction 
between the instances where the state 
appropriates a public service corporation 
and all of its business and good will as a 
going concern, intending to continue its 
operations as a public enterprise, . . . 
and those instances where the state de- 
Tak- 





sires the land and not the business. 


ing the land may cause the owner incon- 
venience and loss, by compelling him to 
move his business to some other place. 
Such loss, however, is not recognized as 


part of the damage or compensation 
which the state must pay for the land 
taken.” 

The court adds that this rule specially 
holds good where the good will consists 
in the brand of goods manufactured, or 
in the personality of the manufacturer, as 
distinguished from the mere place of do- 
ing business. 

It notes further: “In establishing the 
value of the flour mill property appro- 
priated, it was competent to prove all 
the uses that could be made of the prop- 
erty, the value of the plant as a live, 
going flour mill, the increased value, if 
any, which the structure so used had 
given to the land, and all the valuable 
appurtenances and availabilities of the 
property.” 

The court adds that the court of claims 
seems to have correctly applied the fol- 
lowing valuation principles in making its 
award: 

“To estimate the fair market value, the 
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court no doubt should have considered, 
not only the cost of construction of the 
plant, but also the cost reasonably ex- 
pended in bringing the mill into efficient 
working condition. Architect’s fees in 
making or revising plans, compensation 
for engineers to carry out the plans, are 
elements which should be considered in 
estimating the market value. . . . This 
does not mean, however, that the cost 
of these various items, considered alone 
and by themselves, must be allowed for, 
or that the sum total of all these ex- 
penses make up the owner’s compensa- 
tion. The cost need not of necessity be 
taken part by part, and the total accepted 
as the amount of the award. These 
items are to be considered with the other 
evidence of value.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





The European beet sugar crop is re- 
ported to approximate 8,181,000 short 
tons. 








The Wheat Situation on Jan. 1, and 
an Estimate of the Carry-over 


By Sydney Anderson 
President of the Millers’ National Federation 


of the Census, covering monthly 
grindings of wheat flour, together 
with the figures on exports and imports 
of wheat, furnish a basis for the deter- 
mination of the wheat position as of 
Jan. 1, 1926, and also the basis for an 
estimate of the possible or probable car- 
ry-over at the end of the crop year. 
Using these figures as a basis, the situ- 
ation stacks up, as of Jan. 1, 1926, as 
follows, in bushels: 


Got. the Ce gathered by the Bureau 


Carry-over, July 1, 1925......... 86,788,000 
Grew, BDSE<BO cccccccccecvcccene 679,590,000 
Wheat imports, July 1-Dec. 31, 
BORD ccccccsesvecvcacevncveeses 10,798,700 
Total wheat available (crop 
STS ska ticeeheanews ieaswesd 77,176,700 
Deductions—- 
Wheat exports, July 1-Dec. 
:) ROE 0046 dcceeeee Cones 35,324,500 


Wheat used in production of 
flour, July 1-Dec. 31, 1925. 291,527,700 
Wheat used for seeding win- 


COP WRORE cc ccccccssccens 54,565,200 
Total deductions ............+. 381,417,400 
Wheat remaining, Jan. 1, 1926.. 395.759,300 


This brings us to the probable disposi- 
tion of the crop remaining on Jan. 1, 
1926, amounting to 395,759,300 bus, dur- 
ing the six months’ period from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1926. It seems probable that, 
of this total, 237,160,000 bus will be used 
in the production of flour, and 28,884,780 
for seeding spring wheat. In addition 
to this utilization, deductions must be 
made for loss and waste resulting from 
dockage, mill screening, and transporta- 
tion, and also for feeding on farms. Ca- 
nadian officials estimate the loss from 
dockage and transportation of the Cana- 
dian crop at 3’ per cent. The figures 
compiled by the Minnesota State Rail- 
way and Warehouse Commission estimate 
dockage on the spring wheat crop at 


from 2.3 to 4.8 per cent. It seems prob- 
able that the waste resulting from dock- 
age, mill screening, transportation, etc., 
can scarcely be less than 3 per cent. 
This would result in a deduction of 22,- 
991,340 bus. The item generally stated 
as “Fed on farms” or “Fed to animals” 
apparently varies greatly in different 
years, and is variously estimated from 
2 to 8.1 per cent. It seems likely that 
this item will also be about 3 per)cent, 
which would result in a further deduc- 
tion of 22,991,340 bus. 

It remains, therefore, to estimate the 
probable export of wheat for the second 
six months of the crop year. It is im- 
possible to arrive at an accurate estimate 
of this figure, but it seems probable that 
it will at least be less than the export 
occurring during the first six months of 
the crop year, and probably considerably 
less. If this figure is taken, say, at 20,- 
000,000 bus, the situation as of July 1, 
1926, will be about as follows, in bushels: 
Wheat available, Jan. 1, 1926... 395,759,300 

Deductions— 

Estimated wheat’ exports, 

Jan. 1-June 30, 1926...... 
Requirements for production 

of flour, Jan. 1-June 30, 

TOBE wnccccccccccesscccces 
Requirements for 


20,000,000 


237,160,000 


spting wheat ..........+6. 28,884,780 
Requirements for production 

of semolina (entire crop 

WOUET. 0 6.0.0.60.0464000440,6 608 15,000,000 
Waste resulting from dock- 

age, mill screening and 

loss in transportation (en- 

tiF@ GFOP YOOT) ...cccceces 22,991,340 
Fed to animals (entire crop 

PORE). vccctccoctvecesavtss 22,991,340 

Total deductions ............. 347,027,460 
Carry-over, July 1, 1926......... 48,731,840 


These figures seem to indicate a reduc- 
tion in carry-over at the end of this 
crop year as compared with that at the 








combinations and by small bakers. 


tary on the part of millers. 


of bakery combines. 





FEDERAL COMMISSION SEEKS FACTS 


SPECIAL agent of the Federal Trade Commission is calling on mill- 
Acs at principal centers in an effort to accumulate statistical data 
showing the difference between prices paid for flour by the baking 
The data is to be used in connection 
with the general study of milling and baking, but with more particular | 
reference to the present investigation of the Ward companies. 
It is reported that, in a majority of instances, millers are not disposed 
voluntarily to supply the price data requested, because of their fear that 
it would be construed as an unfriendly act by large bakery buyers. 
also are reported to be concerned lest data supplied be interpreted as indi- 
cating that price discrimination in favor of “concentrated” buying is volun- 


The Federal Trade Commission is making no effort to force millers 
to supply the desired data, but seeks merely their voluntary co-operation 
in determining the effect on relative flour prices of the buying methods 


Some 
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end of the last crop year, and that the 
adjustment between supply and utiliza- 
tion will be somewhat closer than for the 
last crop year. 6 

It must be borne in mind in the con- 
sideration of the tabulations presented 
herewith that, with the exception of the 
output of mills for the period July 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1925, wheat exports and im- 
ports for the same period, and wheat 
used for seeding winter wheat, the fig- 
ures are all estimates, and are subject 
to the possibility of error in either direc- 
tion. This includes possible errors in the 
estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the total production for the crop 

ear. 

The tabulations are intended to indi- 
cate the items entering into the calcula- 
tions of final carry-over upon a some- 
what different basis than has ordinarily 
been used in making such calculations. 
Statistics indicating stocks of wheat in 
the hands of farmers and in country 
mills and elevators, as well as in terminal 
mills and elevators, and visible supplies 
as of March 1, 1926, will be available 
about April 1. It should then be pos- 
sible to determine the probable carry- 
over with a high degree of accuracy. In 
the meantime, these figures are presented 
as a matter of information and interest. 


GREAT FUTURE SEEN FOR 
SOUTH AMERICAN WHEAT 


Lonnon, Ena., Jan. 20.—An article re- 
cently appeared in the London Times 
regarding the great future for wheat 
growing in South America. The possi- 
bilities are tremendous, but compara- 
tively little has been done in the matter 
of development. Even Argentina, which 
at present leads the various countries of 
South America in the cultivation of 
wheat, has only devoted a small propor- 
tion of its estimated 250,000,000 acres to 
that crop. Authorities consider that if 
50,000,000 acres were placed under wheat 
the present yearly export easily could be 
doubled. In Chile it is estimated that 
there are 95,000,000 acres arable land, 
of which 20,000,000 remain uncultivated. 
Of this acreage 15,000,000 would be suit- 
able for wheat, but only 2,000,000 are 
utilized for that purpose. The average 
yield of this acreage is about 30,000,000 
bus per year, but it is officially stated 
that the country could produce 65,000,000 
bus, of which at least 20,000,000 could 
be exported. 

Uruguay is advancing in importance 
as a wheat growing country, there being 
about 1,000,000 acres under cultivation, 
which could be greatly increased. Co- 
lombia and Bolivia are also very promis- 
ing; in Colombia alone at least 12,000,000 
acres would be suitable for wheat grow- 
ing, and Bolivia could devote an equal 
area to the purpose. As transportation 
facilities are improving, it is believed 
that it will not be long before those two 
countries enter the export market. Bra- 
zil is also taking its place among the 
wheat growing countries, and fine crops 
are being raised in Venezuela. 








TENNESSEE MILLERS WARNED 
OF WEIGHT STAMPING LAW 


NasHvILLe, Tenn.—The Tennessee ce- 
partment of agriculture has sent out a 
circular warning millers and others who 
have been stamping the gross weight on 
packages of flour, meal and feedstuffs 
that it is the net weight that is required 
by law. The circular calls attention to 
the fact that the violation of the law in 
this instance is an imposition upon the 
buying public and manifestly unfair to 
those millers and packers of flour, meal 
and feedstuffs who comply with the regu- 
lation. 





GRAIN DEALERS SET DATE 
FOR BUFFALO CONVENTION 


The board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has decided 
that the thirtieth annual convention of 
that organization will be held on Oct. 18- 
20 at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo. 


DEATH OF STANTON FRANCE 
Stanton France, who was associated 
with his brother, Clifford, in the France 
Milling Co., Cobleskill, N. Y., died re- 
cently at Albany, — an operation 
for sagen. tr. France was 
years old. 
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CLARENCE S. CHASE 
TO LEAVE H. D. LEE 


Will Become Manager of New York Office 
of the Reynier Van Evera Co. 
on May 1 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Clarence S. Chase, 
sales manager for the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, since 1918, re- 
signed that position March 1 to accept the 
management of an eastern office to be 
opened in New York about May 1 by the 
Reynier Van Evera Co., brokers of flour 
and corn products. His successor with 
the Lee organization has not yet been 
named. 

[he Reynier Van Evera Co., headquar- 
ters of which are in Kansas City, recently 
established a Pacific Coast office in Los 
Angeles. The eastern division will deal 
largely with the bakery trade, and will 
represent spring, semolina and hard win- 
ter wheat mills. Reynier Van Evera, 
president, will continue his residence here. 

Mr. Chase first entered the service of 
the H. D. Lee company in 1906, when he 
was not yet 21 years old. He left it in 
1910 to incorporate the Chase Wholesale 
Co.. Topeka, Kansas, handling flour and 
other cereal products. This was con- 
tinved until 1916, when he returned to 
the Lee organization. Two years later 
he was made sales manager. 





PHOENIX FLOUR MILLS CO. 
IS ORGANIZED IN ARIZONA 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Phoenix Flour 


Mills Co. has been organized, with an 
authorized capital of $1,175,000 preferred 
stock and 100,000 shares of no par com- 


mon stock, to take over the business, 
April 1, of the Phoenix (Ariz.) Flour 
Mills, Mesa (Ariz.) Milling Co., Eagle 
Milling Co., Tucson, Ariz., and the Gila 
Valley Milling Co., Safford, Ariz. The 
mills have a total capacity of 725 bbls, 
and a mixed feedingstuffs and distribut- 
ing warehouse business is operated in 
connection. Of the preferred stock is- 
sued, $175,000 is in 7 per cent and $1,000,- 
000 in 8 per cent shares. Only $600,000 
of the latter is issued at this time, and 
much of the latter has been taken by 
men now connected with the company. 


Earnings of the Phoenix company and its 
subsidiaries have, it is stated, averaged 
$145,000 annually for the past four years, 
and 1925 earnings were $180,540. Max 
Viault, president of the company, con- 
templates retiring after the reorganiza- 
tion is completed. Other men long con- 
nected with the business will continue 


with the new company. 

The business of the Phoenix company 
was established in 1871 and reorganized 
in 1899, since which time it has been con- 
ducted by the men now in control. 





SENATOR CAPPER URGES 
CURB ON FUTURE TRADING 


Limitation of future trading to 1,000,- 
000 bus in a single day is provided in an 
amendment to the Capper-Tincher grain 
futures act introduced on Feb. 25 by 
Arthur Capper, senator from Kansas, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington, D. C. 

_ “The amendment to the futures trad- 
ing act which I have offered is intended 


to make it more difficult for grain gam- 
blers to raid the market,’ Mr. Capper 
said. “Unrestricted trading, as now per- 


mitted, makes it possible for the specula- 
tors to manipulate the market at will and 
bring about excessive price fluctuations.” 





NEW ZEALAND ABANDONS 
WHEAT CONTROL POLICY 


MeLBourNE, Victoria, Jan. 25.—The 
government has announced its decision to 
abandon the control of the approaching 
Wheat harvest, and allow the market to 
take its own course. The tariff, however, 
may need to be adjusted or modified at a 
future date. 

Asa result of the action of the govern- 
ment it is considered that bread may be- 
come dearer. Although the maximum 
Price for flour has not been fixed, millers 
have agreed with the government to sell 
at £18 ton. If the prices offered for 
Wheat are maintained, an increase in the 
Price of flour will be necessary, and that 









will involve an upturn in the price of 
bread. 
Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





SPECIAL TRAIN FOR BAKERS 

Curicaco, Int.—H. N. Weinstein, west- 
ern manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., is 
making arrangements for a special train 
for retail bakers and allied trades who 
expect to go to St. Louis to attend the 
annual convention of the Associate Bak- 
ers of America. This convention will be 
one of the biggest ever held by the retail 
organization, and as there will also be an 
exhibit in connection with the meeting, 
a large number of bakers will be present. 
The train will consist of Pullmans and 
buffet car. Those who expect to go on 
this train, which will leave Chicago the 
evening of May 2, are urged to get in 
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communication with H. N. Weinstein, 
Postal Telegraph Building, 332 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, as soon as pos- 
sible. 





PRODUCTION MANAGERS MEET 

The production managers of the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America held their annual 
conference on Feb. 16-18 at the National 
Republican Club, New York. Ivan B. 
Nordhem, founder of the organization, 
made an address of welcome. Several 
able speakers were included on the pro- 
gram. A dinner and entertainment were 
held on Feb. 16. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
The Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its fourth annual conven- 
tion at Denver, April 12-14. 








Flue Gas Stops Dust Explosions in Govern- 
ment’s Experimental Mill 
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Interior View of United States am ~~ of ces Experimental Feed Mill at 


NGINEERS of the United States 
Department of Agriculture have 
erected a feed grinding mill at the 

experimental farm, Arlington, Va., to 
demonstrate the practicability of using 
inert gas from boiler flues for preventing 
dust explosions. A regular unit for 
grinding oat hulls has been installed, and 
a pipe line from the power house brings 
in the flue gas. 

Many dust explosions in feed grinding 
mills originate at the point where the 
grain enters the grinding machinery. 
They are due to the presence of dust and 
its ignition by sparks which are often 
caused by such foreign materials as peb- 
bles or pieces of metal coming in contact 
with the steel grinding plates. If dust is 
present a small explosion at the grinder 
may spread in successive explosions of 
increasing size throughout the milling sys- 
tem. Consequently, it is extremely im- 
portant to prevent these preliminary ex- 
plosions. 

Dust explosions can occur only when 
sufficient oxygen is present and other con- 
ditions are favorable. Under normal con- 


on, Va. 


ditions the atmosphere contains approxi- 
mately 21 per cent oxygen. Tests have 
shown that explosions cannot occur in an 
atmosphere containing less than 13 per 
cent oxygen. By the introduction of 
flue gas, or carbon dioxide, in sufficient 
quantity, explosions will be prevented. 
Numerous other gases could be used to 
create conditions unfavorable for explo- 
sions, but flue gas has the advantage of 
being economical and continuously avail- 
able. The only cost for the use of gas 
from the boiler flues would be for install- 
ing a pipe line. 










arc. When the gas is cut off sufficiently 
to permit the oxygen content of the air 
to increase, small explosions result. A 
vent opening to the outside of the build- 
ing prevents damage to the mill. 

Although this mill is equipped for 
grinding oat hulls for stock feed, the 
principles involved in preventing explo-. 
sions by means of inert gas are applicable 
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to mills that grind many other materials. 
The department is anxious that millown- 
ers, operators, and others interested in 
dust explosion prevention visit the ex- 
perimental mill, and observe some of the 
tests, both with and without inert gas 
present in the system. In this way opera- 
tors will have an opportunity to observe 
the efficiency of inert gas as a means of 
preventing explosions in grinding equip- 
ment and at the same time study the 
possibility of using inert gas in their 
own plants. Arrangements may be made 
with the department for observing the 
tests, or information on any particular 
phase of the use of inert gas as a means 
of preventing explosions may be obtained 
by writing to the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C. 





DEATH OF ERNEST EMRICH 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Ernest Emrich, of 
the Emrich-Downing Bakery, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., died Feb. 24 at his home, 
after being ill for but three days. Pneu- 
monia was the cause of his death. He 
had attended the annual convention of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association, at In- 
dianapolis, the previous week, and was 
in good health at that time. Mr. Emrich 
was about 35 years old. He is survived 
by his widow and two children. The fu- 
neral was held on Feb. 27. 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for 1,500 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by March 12. Bids are re- 
quested covering delivery free of all 
charges at Cristobal. The flour must be 
of 95 per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or barrels 
of 196 lbs. 

Delivery must be made in time to con- 
nect with a New York or a New Orleans 
sailing arriving on the isthmus during the 
week ending May 8. Bidders should name 
the brand for which they are quoting, 
and the successful bidder will be re- 
quired to mark the name of the brand on 
each package. 

The right is reserved to accept any 
bid in part, and to increase by 10 per 
cent or decrease by 20 per cent the quan- 
tities awarded. Tenders will be received 
at the office of the commissary purchas- 
ing agent of the Panama Railroad Co., 


24 State Street, New York. \ 
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MAPLE LEAF CHARTERS SHIP 
TO TAKE FLOUR TO GREECE 
New York, N. Y.—The action of W. C. 

Duncan, local manager for the Maple 

Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in chartering the 

Norwegian steamer Ingrid to carry a 

load of flour to Greece next month is 

arousing considerable discussion in the 

New York market. Mr. Duncan said that 

this action was taken in an attempt to 

ship flour to Greece on a basis that will 
enable its sale there at a price on which 
the Greek importer can do business. 

It is understood that the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., is the only one that has 
declined to sign the agreement recently 
submitted by the steamship conference 
in the Greek-Levant trade, requiring 
shippers of flour to patronize conference 
ships exclusively for a given period in re- 
turn for a quotation of 35c or less. The 
rates reported on the Ingrid to Pirseus 
and/or Saloniki are 2lc one port, 22c 
two ports. 

Mr. Duncan stated that, in his opin- 
ion, if the high rates continue, the milling 
industry of this country will soon face 
disaster. The wide difference between 
the rate of 5c on wheat and that on flour 
gives the foreign miller an insurmount- 
able advantage, and promotes foreign in- 
dustry in preference to American; the 
poe ge situation abroad is aided 
and, with the cheaper cost of production, 
the foreign miller is able to shut out 
competition and practically kill the 
American export business. 








BERMUDA BAKER DIES 
dward J. Thompson, president of the 


femorial Hospital. 










The gross value of crops j 
was lower in 1925 than the previous 
year. The winter wheat production de- 
creased 24,000,000 bus. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Wheat prices at Minneapolis declined 
8c bu last week, and on Saturday stood 
approximately a like amount under the 
close of the preceding week. Heavy 
liquidation, Monday of this week, caused 
a further decline of 5%c, bringing prices 
to low point since last November. 

Interesting Comparisons. — With the 
break on March 1, which resulted in a 
25@30c bb! reduction in flour, patents at 
Minneapolis fell below the $9 mark for 
the first time in over three months. They 
are now $1.50@1.75 under a year ago. 
At the same time, bran and standard 
middlings are approximately the same 
price as at the beginning of March, 1925, 
while flour middlings are $2 and red dog 
$5@8 ton lower. May wheat at Minne- 
apolis is 35c bu lower than a year ago. 

Several weeks ago, when the grain and 
milling trades~were bullish and talked 
confidently of $2 wheat, this department 
reported that the market was just as like- 
ly to decline 25c bu as it was to advance 
a like amount. While prices have not 
gone down 25c, they have, however, de- 
clined very substantially, and should be 
near a level where they ought to be at- 
tractive to flour buyers. 

Inquiry More General.—Several city 
and a good many interior mills reported 
an improvement last week in the number 
of single car lot orders received. Inquiry 
was more general. Bookings by spring 
wheat mills probably averaged around 
50 per cent of capacity. 

Following the decline some companies 
reported fairly heavy sales. Others, 
however, which anticipated a quick re- 
sponse on the part of their trade, were 
disappointed. On Tuesday, March 2, the 
market at the opening was still weak 
and further good bookings were reported. 
Any reaction or signs of strength ought 
to bring in a lot of business. 

Clears are very hard to move. Mills 
are accumulating first clears, and prices 
on these have been reduced relatively 
more than on patents. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb March 2 Year ago 


GCOEEOR cccccuccees $8.90@9.05 $10.45 @10.85 
Standard patent ... 8.60@8.80 10.20@10.40 
Second patent ...... 8.35 @8.55 9.85 @10.20 
*Fancy clear, jute... 7.20@7.55 9.45@ 9.65 
*First clear, jute... 6.40@6.80 8.60@ 8.85 
*Second clear, jute. 4.40@4.90 6.25@ 6.60 

DURUM 


Local millers were able to pick up a 
little more business in semolinas last 
week than for some time. No big orders; 
chiefly car lots. The decline in grain 
brought prices down to a point where 
they were more in line with what resell- 
ers have been asking and, naturally, buy- 
ers would prefer to choose their brands 
and buy direct from mills when prices 
are on a parity. 

Mill prices were reduced 4c lb, or the 
equivalent of 50c bbl, March 1, and mill- 
ers expect to get in a lot of new business, 
since manufacturers’ stocks are low and 
resellers less active. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 4c. 

In the week ending Feb. 27, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 60,352 
bbls durum products, compared with 62,- 
195 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Bakers remain indifferent toward rye 
flour offerings, regardless of the extreme- 
ly low prices asked. Minneapolis mill- 
ers declare that, low as their prices are, 
others ask still less. It is claimed that a 
round lot was sold in Boston last week on 
the basis of about 25¢ bbl conversion 
charge, while local millers figure at least 
80@85c, It is not to be wondered at, 


therefore, that bookings are so light. 
Local millers are getting low on orders, 
but say they prefer to be without the 
business if they cannot get at least cost 
out of it. 

Pure white is quoted nominally at $4.75 
@4.95 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, pure 
medium at $4.30@4.50, and pure dark at 
$3.70@3.90, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,750 bbls flour, compared with 
9,668 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation March 2: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill, 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea's mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C, EB, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


Co.'s 


ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 21-37 ...... 529,200 214,654 41 
Previous week .. 629,200 225,537 43 
is) =a 548,700 217,360 38 
Two years ago... 579,600 235,324 41 
Three years ago. 561,100 307,355 54 
Four years ago.. 546,000 252,720 46 
Five years ago... 546,000 231,770 42 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 4,100 bbls last week, 1,415 
in the previous week, 3,978 a year ago, 
and 1,657 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Feb. 21-27 ...... 304,440 145,686 4 
Previous week .. 416,940 208,889 50 
VeOO?F O80 «cseoc< 433,890 198,772 46 
Two years ago... 352,890 192,274 54 
Three years ago. 426,690 217,136 51 
Four years ago.. 421,890 180,490 42 
Five years ago... 414,690 151,220 36 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Jan. 30 64 70,815 230,849 235,955 200 9,730 
Feb. 6 64 70,815 222,498 235,836 1,423 7,885 
Feb. 13 63 70,565 211,118 231,444 1,280 3,273 
Feb. 20 60 69,490 208,889 203,926 663 13,156 
Feb. 27 47 50,740 145,686 136,836 -. 2,499 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to Feb. 27, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Output—,, -—Exports—, 

1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis ... 6,999 5,836 46 176 

St. PAG .cvaas 300 230 oes cee 

Duluth-Superior 688 570 eikig due 

Outside ....... 6,498 6,398 60 178 
WHEAT 


Cash premiums at Minneapolis are 
firm, especially on ordinary quality and 
intermediate grades. Early last week 
high protein wheat advanced, but it has 
fallen off at least 1c in the last few days, 
due largely to heavy receipts from Mon- 
tana. Tax day in that state is April 1, 
and holders seem to be disposing of 
their stocks. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
4@9c bu over the Mey option, depending 
upon test weight; 114% per cent protein, 
6@lle over; 12 per cent, 9@18c over; 
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12% per cent, 12@15c over; 13 per cent, 
4@lic over; 134% per cent, 15@19c 
over; 14 per cent, 16@20c over; 15 per 
cent, 18@22e over. 

Based on thé close, March 2, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.37 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.34; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 northern $1.39; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.36, No. 1 northern $1.33; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.23. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 27 
was $1.591,@1.78%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.5914@1.67%. No. 1 dark closed 
March 2 at $1.545%,@1.68%, and No. 1 
northern $1.54%@1.57%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 27 
was $1.33@1.48, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.28@1.41. No. 1 amber closed March 
2 at $1.2814@1.38%, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.2312@1.8142. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Feb. 27, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis .. 72,986 74,064 68,913 89,867 
Duluth ...... 54,763 89,684 25,328 45,499 
Totals ..... 127,749 163,748 94,241 135,366 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of m- 
merce on Feb. 27, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








1926 1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark ..... 2,760 3,986 4,242 3,741 

No. 1 northern... 462 3,336 1,160 1,222 

No. 2 northern... 424 1,059 1,569 1,232 

Others .......: 5,102 5,192 8,340 9,272 

Totals ....... 8,748 13,573 15,311 15,467 
COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending Feb. 27, and the 
closing prices on March 1, respectively: 
No. 3 yellow corn 66% @73c, 6642@70%ec ; 
No. 8 white oats, 367,@387%c, 86@36'c; 
No. 2 rye, 80%@87'%c, 77@7912c; bar- 
ley, 51@63c, 52@62c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


Feb. 28 Mch. 1 Mch. 3 

Feb. 27 Feb. 20 1925 1924 1923 

Corn ... 623 481 933 1,283 405 
Oats ..20,128 20,284 22,202 4,921 10,622 
Barley .4,236 4,237 2,167 566 886 
Rye ....3,539 3,510 1,163 7,902 2,556 
Flaxseed 875 880 400 283 6 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 21-27, 1926, with comparisons: 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1926 1925. 1926 1925 
Wh’t, bus. .1,317,600 1,140,750 768,450 554,840 
Flour, bbls.. 5,878 12,942 223,401 226,800 
Millstuff, 


tons ..... 210 428 12,194 10,804 
Corn, bus... 253,920 856,740 161,240 846,510 
Oats, bus... 312,400 606,090 546,350 670,500 
Barley, bus. 249,550 289,140 210,000 346,940 
Rye, bus.... 55,000 41,480 23,460 15,400 
Flaxseed, bus 48,750 120,960 34,800 41,910 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, :f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$20.50@22.00 





White corn meal ,granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt ........+.. 85@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white*® ..........+.- 4.75@ 4.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.70@ 3.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.65@ 7.75 
Graham, standard, bbit .. 7.45@ 7.55 
Rolled. oats** .......6546- «oe» @ 2.43 
Linseed oil meal* .......++++++ 44.50@45.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


**90-lb jute sacks. 
NOTES 

C. T. Olson, export manager for the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned from Cuba. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills ., left this 
week for a short vacation trip abroad. 

Walter S. Coleman, manager of the 
Indianapolis, Ind., office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is in Minneapolis this 
week, 

William F. Converse,.manager of the 
Occident Elevator Co., Duluth, who has 
been critically ill, has passed the crisis 
and seems to be slowly improving. 

M. L. Hallowell, Jr., vice president of 
the Northwestern Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, who has been in Cuba, is at present 
in Boston, but is expected home March 8. 

F. H. Minney, Grand Forks, N. D., 
formerly on the sales force of the State 


sacks. 
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Mill & Elevator, is now representing the 
Fairmont Creamery Co. in northern Min- 
nesota. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 2 as follows: 
sight, $4.84; three-day, $4.83%4; 60-day, 
$4.81%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.82. 

Arthur B. Fruen, president of the 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, and a 
member of the city council, has filed for 
the Republican nomination for Congress 
in his district. 

Common quality 98-lb jute flour bags 
are $3 lower and are quoted at $138.50 
and extra quality at $150.75 per M, plain, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. The 140-lb size is 
quoted at $161.75 and $184.75, respec- 
tively. 

There is no activity in the screenings 
market. Supplies, however, are light, 
and any demand would probably be fol- 
lowed by an advance. Screenings are 
quoted nominally at $3@10 ton, Minne- 
apolis. Mill oats are slow at 23@2ic 
bu, bulk. 


The Northwest Grain Smut Preven- 
tion Committee, as a part of its cain- 
paign of education, is offering $50 in 
prizes for the best store or window dis- 
play featuring grain smut eradication. 
Photographs of displays should be sent 
to the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Light spotted business prevailed | st 
week. Buyers are drawing on mill con- 
tracts to supply their working require- 
ments. 

Quotations, Feb. 27, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98 lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ........ $8.60@8.85 $9.75 @10 01 
Second patent ....... 8.25@8.60 9.50@ 975 
First clear, jute..... 7.00@7.25 8.75@ °.00 
Second clear, jute.... 6.00@6.25 7.75@ §& 00 
Some business was done in durum 


last week. Orders booked indicated it 
was mainly for domestic account. 

A few scattered inquiries for rye flour, 
which were much too low for acceptance, 
came last week. Quotations, Feb. 27, in 
98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.10 bbl; No. 
2 straight, $4.80; No. 3 dark, $4.05; No. 
5 blend, $5.75; No. 8 rye, $4.35. 

Wheat.—Futures last week reache: a 
new low level. Cash basis, however, gen- 
erally held unchanged. Arrivals dried 
up late last week, and buyers found it 
difficult to get requirements. Ste.dy 
shipping operations failed to decrease 
stocks carried in local houses, receipts 
running higher in the aggregate. No. | 
dark closed, Feb. 27, at $1.6012@1.76% 
bu; No. 2 dark, $1.57124@1.69%2; No. 3 
dark, $1.5242@1.664%; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.5942@1.60%. 

Barley is very dull. Outside interest 
is lacking, and the expected renewa’ of 
country shipping in better volume has 
failed to materialize. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

we Bee eee 18,340 49 
Previous week ........... 19,220 52 
pO errr re 15,810 43 
_. & f° Sea 22,475 61 


Daily closing prices of durum wheal, 
in cents, per bushel: 
o—Amber durum—, —-Duru'n— 
2 


Feb. No. 1 oO. No.1 No.? 
20... 145% @162% 143% @162% 152% 1504 
22... Holiday 
23... 143 @160 141 @160 150 148 
24... 139% @156% 137% @156% 146% 1444 
25... 189% @156% 137% @156% 146% 1444 
26... 188 @155 136 @155 145 43 
27... 139% @156% 137% @156% 146% 144% 
Receipts and shipments for the eel 


ending Feb. 27, with comparisons, it 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r— Receipts—, -—Shipmen's— 





Wheat— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 192 
Spring .... 154 169 76 14 42 | 
Durum ... 230 149 278 181 274 
Winter ... 3 5 4 oe oe 
Bonded ... 4 15 

Totals .. 391 338 3858 195 316 
COrFn sees 1 1 789 6 a0 

OS ccccce 96 6 115 ce 

Bonded ee 2 ve vé 
Rye ....... 69 76 «156 52 47 
Barley .... 2 22 13 1 15 

Bonded. . 4 1 1 57 


Flaxseed... 40 17 37 61 = 39 

The oats market is quiet, due to 
small movement and offerings. Dena! 
holds steady, with most of the arriv 
taken for elevator account. Feeding 
quest is negligible. No. 3 white discov 
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narrowed to a flat 4c under Chicago May 


on Feb. 27. 

(he rye market received more atten- 
tion, with the tone for futures easier and 
for cash firm. No. 1 spot closed, on 


Feb. 27, at 833%4@85%c bu. 
NOTES 

Grain stocks in the week ended Feb. 
7 increased 138,000 bus. 

rf. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Stockman, will leave in 
a few days for Europe. 

tal flour output for February ran 

under the January production. Slow 
business and closing out of bookings ac- 
counted for the reduction. Shipping 


( tions are not coming in freely. 
F. G. Carison. 





GREAT FALLS 

other drop in the price of millfeeds 

red last week. Bran was quoted, 

b. 27, at $27 ton, standard mid- 

s 29. No change was made in the 

of patent flour, which was quoted 

20 bbl. 

NOTES 

least 10,000,000 acres in wheat, 

in annual export margin of 120,- 
) bus, is the goal recently set by 
t ite department of agriculture for 
M na in 1926, 
shing wheat from shocks buried in 
et of snow is the newest entry in 
M na’s midwinter sports series. H. 
J in, of Park County, in introducing 
{ ent a few weeks ago gained the 
{ champion late wheat thresher of 
M na. 


HALLET & CAREY WILL 
SUILD LARGE ELEVATOR 


et & Carey, among the substantial 
ca rain dealers in Minneapolis, have 
ul ced their intention to build a 
1, 0-bu terminal elevator on the site 
of old Calumet elevator, which 
bury d last year. The buildings will be 
of enforced concrete construction. 
Be the working house, there will be 
16 :s and 18 interstice bins, the lat- 
te ilable for individual storage. The 
construction will be of the type that will 
p of a daylight working area under 
the ucture, 

Muneapolis at present has 69 eleva- 
to vith a total storage capacity of 
57,117,000 bus. The capacity has been 
taxed to the utmost during the past few 
ve due to increased diversification on 
farms, and additional storage is essen- 
tial. The fact that Hallet & Carey are 
undertaking this venture emphasizes 
the onfidence in the future of Minne- 
apolis as the principal primary grain 
mar be 


$5,000,000 EXPANSION IS 
PLANNED BY QUAKER OATS 


\ message from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
states that officials of the Quaker Oats 
Co. have announced a $5,000,000 expan- 
sio program. The capacity of the oat- 
mea! plant, already the largest in the 
world, is to be increased about 50 per 
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. AIMED TO ENFORCE 
CARRIERS’ LOSS LIABILITY 


ill to enforce the liability of com- 
irriers for loss of or damage to 
shipped in bulk was recently intro- 
in the House by Edward E. Deni- 
epresentative from Illinois. The 
am neasure was introduced in the Sen- 
ate Frank B. Willis, senator from 
yh rhe bill provides that “section 20 
tt nterstate commerce act, as amend- 
‘d, | amended by adding at the end 
herr ¢ the following new paragraph: 

: schedule filed. with the Commis- 
hich contains any provision ex- 
Fiipi\¢, or purporting to exempt, direct- 
y or odireetly, any common carrier sub- 
ect |. the provisions of this act from the 
labil. v imposed by paragraph 11 of this 
ection shall be void and its use shall be 
nla ‘ul, and the Commission shall re- 
ect «od refuse to file any schedule that 
s tendered for filing which contains any 
uch }rovision, and any schedule so re- 
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jected shall be void and its use shall be 
unlawful, except that any schedule filed 
or tendered for filing may provide for 
a tolerance allowance, not exceeding 60 
lbs per car, in the settlement of claims 
for loss of or damage or injury to grain 
shipped in bulk, and/or that the carrier, 
if not otherwise liable, will not be liable 
for any loss of any grain so shipped if, 
but only if, the carrier proves that such 
loss resulted from natural causes.” 


A. L. TAGGART RESIGNS 


Announcement Made That Former Head of 
Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, Has 
Withdrawn from Continental 

New York, N. Y., March 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—A. L. Taggart, formerly of 
the Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
but lately connected with the Continental 
Baking Corporation, has resigned there- 
from. 





W. QuackENBUsSH. 
7. . 


Mr. Taggart was president of the Tag- 
gart Baking Co., Indianapolis, at the time 
of its acquisition by the Continental 
about 15 months ago. Under the new ar- 
rangement Mr. Taggart went to New 
York as vice president of the Continental. 
W. L. Taggart succeeded him as presi- 
dent of the Taggart Baking Co. 





GENERAL BAKING EXPECTED 
TO ENLARGE ITS ACTIVITY 


An important feature in the outlook 
for the General Baking Corporation is 
its large cash-balance, according to the 
Wall Street Journal. The annual report 
of the corporation for the year ended 
Dec. 26, 1925, showed cash on hand to 
be $12,394,972 and Liberty bonds $2,- 
012,825, making a total of $14,407,797, 
compared with $7,477,514 for the pre- 
vious year. 

Baking companies, on account of rapid 
turnover and the fact that nearly all 
business is done on a cash. basis, do not 
need to maintain as large a liquid cash 
balance as other industrials, in the opin- 
ion of the Wall Street Journal. The old 
General Baking Co. every year built one 
or more bakeries and acquired additional 
properties by purchase at an outlay rang- 
ing from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 annually. 
Funds for these purchases came out of 
the depreciation reserves, and required 
no new financing. With more than double 
the cash on hand of its predecessor com- 
pany, the General Baking Corporation 
can add considerably to plants and earn- 
ing power from its surplus funds. This 
probably will be done during 1926. 

The General Baking Corporation has 
42 plants in 31 cities all over the United 
States, including nine in the Smith-Great 
Western Baking Corporation. It is not 
unlikely that earnings of this group can 
be increased under General Baking man- 
agement, is the conclusion of the Journal. 
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Farm Relief Leaders Invited to Submit 
Concrete Suggestions 


Farm leaders from the Middle West, 
opening their drive for legislation to con- 
trol the exportable surplus of farm crops, 
were told by leaders of Congress on 
March 1 that they had better get together 
and let Congress know what they want. 

At a meeting designed to start the 
powerful lobby for the Dickinson bill, 
the plight of the farmer in the Middle 
West was pictured in strong terms. But 
the members of Congress who were pres- 
ent, most of them from the Middle West 
themselves, frankly said that what they 
were looking for was ideas on how to 
handle the situation. 

Congressman Purnell, of Indiana, and 
others, emphasized the fact that the con- 
gressmen themselves knew that there was 
a bad situation. He said that what was 
wanted was conservative ideas. 

James A. Manahan, St. Paul, Frank 
W. Murphy, Wheaton, and Thomas E. 
Cashman, Owatonna, were among the 
Minnesota men who have come here to 
aid in pushing the legislation embodied 
in the Dickinson bill. Both Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Manahan made talks. 


CONSERVATIVE IDEAS SOUGHT 


Mr. Manahan drew considerable ap- 
plause when he pointed out that the 
group would not get far by simply airing 
the situation. He insisted that the con- 
gressmen were busy men, and what they 
wanted was conservative suggestions. 
Mr. Murphy described the situation, as 
did George N. Peek, of Moline, Ill, who 
is heading the present lobby. 

Many of those who have come to 
Washington are the ones who were most 
active in behalf of the McNary-Haugen 
bill two years ago. 

Lynn J. Frazier, senator from North 
Dakota, told the men from the Middle 
West not to be afraid to ask too much 
from Congress, adding that they would 
not get all they wanted. 


UNITED FRONT IS URGED 


“You men should present a _ united 
front,” said August Andresen, congress- 
man from the third Minnesota district. 
Frank Clague, congressman from the sec- 
ond Minnesota district, was among those 








Once the Largest Mill in lowa 





T the time of its construction in 1870, the mill at Independence, Iowa, 
pictured above, now operated by the Wapsipinicon Mill & Power Co., 


was the largest one in the state. 


Its foundation, which was built of 


granite bowlders found scattered over the wee is 62x12. The walls are of 
t 


heavy timber frame, and:are incased wi 
Originally intended to serve the woolen 


The structure is six stories tall. 


industry, the mill was found to be unhappily situated for that pur 
was shortly converted to the grinding of 


a brick wall eight inches thick. 


se and 


our. In 1897 it was remodeled and 


. new machinery installed. In addition to manufacturing flour and other prod- 
ucts the operators of the mill also sell electricity and power. 


who counseled the men from the North- 
west to bring in definite ideas and not 
merely come talking about bad condi- 
tions, particularly when appealing to 
members of Congress who themselves 
come from that section of the country. 

Warning that new political alliances 
will arise out of the common economic 
interest of the South, West and central 
agricultural states in the event Congress 
fails to enact effective farm legislation 
now, was voiced by Mr. Peek. 


GEORGE PEEK IS SPEAKER 


“There has been a progressive decline 
in the economic position of agriculture 
since the close of the last century,” Mr. 
Peek said. “Real agricultural wealth in 
the United States is almost 20 per cent 
below 1910, and the farm debt which 
trebled in the decade, 1910 to 1920, has 
not declined since.” 

Legislation under which the agricul- 
tural industry can control its surpluses 
in the interest of a stabilized domestic 
price was defined as the object sought 
by the farm forces now in Washington in 
full strength. 

“Impaired income, due to the fact that 
in the four post-war years it took nearly 
two units of our important farm food 
products to buy what one unit bought be- 
fore the war, is responsible for the redis- 
tribution of wealth away from farms, of 
which there is alarming evidence on every 
hand,” the formal statement of the North 
Central States Agricultural Conference, 
issued by Mr. Peek, continued. 


SMALL RETURNS DISCUSSED 


“Farm population, comprising 29.9 per 
cent of the total in the United States, 
received in its most favorable year, 1919, 
but 17.7 per cent of the total current na- 
tional income, in 1920 13.4 per cent, and 
in 1921 9.9 per cent. Since then the farm 
share has remained below 15 per cent. 

“Agriculture’s share in total national 
wealth was 25 per cent in 1900, 26.7 per 
cent in 1912, and had dropped to 20 per 
cent in 1923. 

“Total value of all farm property in 
the United States, in terms of the 1913 
dollar, was but 84.4 per cent as much in 
1924-25 as in 1913. 

“Real value of farm output, including 
live. stock, implements and machinery, in 
1922 was but 71.9 per cent of the 1912 
value, while manufacturing in 1922 was 
141.7 per cent of 1912, according to the 
last available comparison of farm with 
manufacturing wealth by the Bureau of 
the Census. 

“Actual purchasing power of the farm 
lands of the states of this conference, 
Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, in 1925, was but 79 per cent of 
that of 1910, using census figures for the 
comparison, 

“Meantime, the farm _ indebtedness, 
which was only a little over $4,000,000,- 
000 in 1910, climbed to $12,250,000,000 
in 1920 and stands at that figure now, 
a debt really larger than it appears, be- 
cause it had to be paid by commodities 
having lower debt paying power than at 
the time the debt was incurred.” 





In Norway the dwellers in the interior, 
as a part of the family diet, have a sweet 
bread flavored with aniseed, rolled very 
thin, and baked on an iron plate over an 
open fire until crisp. It is called “lepse,” 
and is much more of a delicacy than the 
familiar fladbréd, which differs from 
the Swedish bread, knickebriéd, made 
from rye. 





































































































KANSAS CITY 

A wheat market displaying much ner- 
vyousness ‘without developing a definite 
trend restricted flour business last week. 
Sales declined 10@15 per cent to around 
50 per cent of capacity in Kansas City, 
while the interior Southwest did not 
maintain that high an average. Forced 
buying is accounting for most of the cur- 
rent bookings from all classes of trade, 
and this situation is an aid to mill opera- 
tions. A few scattered round lots are re- 
ported, but the greater part of the buy- 
ing is for shipment within 80 days. Ke- 
sales are causing little trouble, compared 
with other recent weeks, because of the 
lower prices mills are now able to quote. 

Jobbing Trade.—A fairly good demand 
exists from distributors, who continue to 
purchase near-by requirements as they 
are needed, Due to purchases made dur- 
ing Kebruary gnd the uncertainty exist- 
ing in the wheat market, the volume is 
somewhat curtailed. Mixed car trade is 
weil maintained, as it has been most of 
the year. 

Baking Trade.—Inquiries from bakers 
were good during the past fortnight, but 
actuai sales were far less active. Bak- 
ers are in a position similar to the job- 
bing trade, being forced to enter the mar- 
ket occasionally to fill current needs, and 
lacking contidence in prices to book be- 
yond that. ‘The large bakery buyers seem 
more interested in hard winter offerings 
than at any previous time since Jan. 1. 

Productwon,—Vhe tendency to buy for 
spot shipment is stimulating the output 
of milis, particularly in ansas City, 
where a gain of 6 per cent was made last 
week, Production in that center is now 
slightly over the 10-year average for Feb- 
ruary, whereas it has been recently as 
much as 16 per cent under normal. Un- 
filled orders on mills’ books are small. 
Specifications on them are good. 

Exzport.—Kegular and consistent busi- 
ness is being obtained by southwestern 
mills from Latin America. Demand is 
mostly for first and second clears, and 
individual orders are small. Mills that 
have established brands in those markets 
are generally sold up on such grades. 
The buying is not heavy enough, however, 
to be extended to flours that are not 
well known there. There is wide variance 
in prices, largely according to the ac- 
cumulation at various mills. First clear 
is quoted at $6.15@6.60, with the average 
around $6.30, bulk, Kansas City. One 
sale of 5,000 bbls fancy clear to a domes- 
tic buyer was reported last week at $6.70, 
bulk, Kansas City. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Values 
of these grades also reflect a great differ- 
ential, with the size of the surplus exist- 
ing at the mill a determining factor. De- 
mand is moderate, both from domestic 
and export sources. 

Prices. — Quotations, Feb. 27, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.50@9 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.90@ 
8.60; straight, $7.65@8.10; first clear, 
$6.40@6.75; second clear, $5.70@6.10; 
low grades, $5@5.50. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ed mills outside of Kansas City were 
5,199 bbls last week, 6,233 in the previous 
week, 18,545 a year ago, and 17,661 two 
years ago. 

CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Feb. 27: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.65@1.72, No. 2 $1.64@1.72, No. 8 
$1.63@1.70, No. 4 $1.61@1.68; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.78@1.74, No. 2 $1.72@1.78, No. 
8 $1.69@1.71, No. 4 $1.66@1.69. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina, Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 


cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
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statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 21-27 . . 360,960 190,989 52 
Previous week .. 360,960 177,861 49 
Year ago ......- 367,710 192,052 62 
Two years ago... 323,310 190,392 58 
Five-year average (same week).... 67 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 58 
KANSAS CITY 
Feb. 21-27 ...... 151,600 115,394 76 
Previous week .. 161,500 107,157 70 
Year ago .....++ 148,500 85,847 57 
Two years ago... 150,900 108,700 72 
Five-year average (same week).... 72 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 72 
WICHITA 
Feb. 21-27 ....+- 62,400 28,853 46 
Previous week .. 62,400 28,491 45 
Year ago ......- 65,700 25,079 38 
Two years ago... 64,620 35,585 65 
ST. JOSEPH 
Feb, 21-27 ...... 47,400 24,469 61 
Previous week .. 47,400 25,636 63 
Year ago .....+-+- 47,400 50,945 107 
Two years ago... 47,400 23,831 50 
SALINA 
Feb. 21-27 ...... 45,000 27,946 62 
Previous week .. 45,000 27,361 60 
Year ago ....++:s 46,200 24,897 54 
Two years ago... 46,200 21,434 53 
ATCHISON 
Feb. 21-237 ...... 29,400 22,956 17 
Previous week .. 29,400 23,104 78 
OMAHA 
Feb, 21-27 .....+ 27,300 22,042 80 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,301 $1 
Year A680 ..ccces 27,300 23,029 83 
Two years ago... 24,900 22,250 89 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 
western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 
Feb. 21-27 
Previous week 
Year ago. 21.7 
Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 12 fair and 54 
quiet. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMEN'TS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 27, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
23,075 18,850 149,175 39,875 
449,550 579,150 345,600 778,950 
$25,000 602,600 122,500 220,000 


Flour, bbls 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 86,700 45,900 139,600 91,500 

Rye, bus..... 2,200 4,400 1,100 3 ....+:> 

Barley, bus.. ...-- 9,000 5,200 3,000 

Bran, tons... 580 1,240 8,840 5,140 

Hay, tons.... 5,016 6,900 4,500 4,056 
NOTES 


A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas 
City, has resigned, effective March 1. 

Walter C. Peak, general manager of the 
Service Caster & Truck Co., Albion, 
Mich., spent several days in Kansas City 
recently. 

F. C. Hoose, vice president of the Nor- 
ris Grain Co., Kansas City, will sail March 
12 for Europe, where he plans to spend 
three months. 

E. P. Mitchell, manager of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Kansas City, attended 
the funeral of his father, J. J. Mitchell, 
in Marshall, Mo., Feb. 25. 

A. H. Dillon, flour broker, Kansas 
City, last week underwent a blood trans- 
fusion at a local hospital. He is recover- 
ing very slowly from two previous opera- 
tions. 

Sydney J. Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, will be one 
of the speakers at the annual meeting of 
the Sduthwestern Millers’ League in Kan- 
sas City, April 7. 

N. W. Morcillo, of the export depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, who is on a tour of Latin Amer- 
ican markets, left Jamaica last week for 
Central America. He will spend another 
month in those countries. i 

John H. Martin is an applicant for 


membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, on transfer from Hobart O. Mc- 
Vey. Mr. Martin, formerly with the 
Lathrop-Marshall Grain Co., will be man- 
ager of the coarse grain department of 
the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
succeeding the late Fred B. Godfrey. 

Mrs. Cecilia Ismert, widow of Theodore 
Ismert, who was president of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, at the 
time of his death in 1924, was operated 
on for appendicitis last week. As she has 
been an invalid for several years, her re- 
covery is slow, although there has been 
a gradual improvement in her condition. 

E. M. Kelly, formerly president of the 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Wichita, has 
organized the Commerce Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. at that place, and will do a 
general business in flour, feeds and grain. 
After a fire had destroyed his plant, Mr. 
Kelly sold the name and brands of the 
Imperial Flour Mills Co. to the Harper 
(Kansas) Milling Co. 

An analysis of the situation in first 
clears indicates that prices for that grade 
of flour have not declined as sharply as 
believed by many. On Dec. 8 a good first 
clear was quoted about $6.60, bulk, Kan- 
sas City. At that time cash wheat was 
12c bu more than now, with the pre- 
vailing clear price at about $6.30. At 
the first of the year, with cash wheat 22c 
over current values, first clear was quoted 
at $7. In that time, patents have de- 
clined 75@85c bbl. 


SALINA 


Flour trade continues quiet. Buyers 
are cautious, and few large orders are 
being placed. Most businesss is for quick 
shipment. Shipping instructions are fair. 
Wheat movement has been reduced to a 
minimum by muddy roads. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 25, cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City: short patent, 
$9.20@9.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.90@9.30; 
straight grade, $8.70@9. 


NOTES 

The Bridgeport, Kansas, mill, which has 

been idle for several years, will resume 

under the management of Joseph Munson, 
who formerly operated it. 


H. S. King, for several years assistant 
manager of the Security Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene, has purchased the mill at Colby, 
and will continue to operate it without in- 
terruption. 


WICHITA 

Local mills report flour demand, both 
domestic and export, the poorest on this 
crop year. The rapidly changing cash 
wheat markets seem to cause buyers to 
hold off, and dealers do not look for a no- 
ticeable change in conditions until the 
movement of 1926 wheat. Mills report 
selling 15@25 per cent of capacity last 
week. Quotations, basis 98-Ib cottons, 
Kansas City, Feb. 26: short patent, $9.30 
@9.50 bbl; straight, $8.80@9; clears, 
$7.80@8. 

NOTES 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., with Mrs. Hurd, is at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

W. B. Johnston, of the W. B. Johnston 
Grain Co., Enid, Okla., has been admitted 
° ata in the Wichita Board of 

rade, 


C. B. Rader, executive secretary and 
traffic commissioner of the Wichita Board 
of Trade, has returned from a hearing 
of the port differential case held in Gal- 
veston recently. He was chief witness for 
the Galveston interests. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour bookings dropped off last week. 
Buyers were reluctant to take hold, wait- 
ing for more favorable prices. Sales were 
mostly in small lots for early shipment. 
Directions on old contracts are hard to 
get. Export business is completely lack- 
ing, and no outlet is found among do- 
mestic buyers for clears. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.70@9 bbl; straight, $8.30@8.50; 
first clear, $6.90@7.20. 


NOTES 

C. C. Kelly, of the William Kelly Mill- 

ing Co., made a hurried trip to Tulinois 
and Iowa last week. 

a. C. Firsching, of Houston, Tex- 

as, has been engaged by the Consolidated 

Flour Mills Co. as Texas representative. 
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Bruce Young, treasurer of the Consoli-' 


dated Flour Mills Co., will return soon 
from a five weeks’ stay in San Diego and 
Los Angeles. 


ATCHISON 


Buying continues on about the same 
basis as recently, with one-car sales pre- 
dominating. Inquiries are fairly active, 
but little confidence in prices is apparent. 
Shipping instructions, both on current 
bookings and old contracts, are good. 
Quotations, Feb. 27, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: hard wheat short patent 
$8.70@9, straight $8.45@8.65, first clear 
$6.50@6.70; soft wheat short patent $8.90 
@9.10, straight $8.50@8.75, first clear 
$6.90@7.40. 

Wheat premiums are unchanged to 
slightly lower. Mills are faisly well sup- 
plied with wheat for their immediate re- 
quirements. 


NEBRASKA 

Moderate activity featured the flour 
trade last week. Most mills sold far be- 
low their capacity. All have been getting 
a fair share of the total volume. Wheat 

remiums last week were lower than they 

ad been before on this crop. 

* * 


Funeral services for Elmer A. Cope, 
head of Cope & Co., grain merchants, 
were held on Feb. 20. His death occurred 
= Feb. 19. Interment was at Streator, 

Leion Les. 


OKLAHOMA 

A fairly satisfactory run of orders 
from the mixed car trade was repor'‘ed 
by Oklahoma millers last week. Nearly 
all bought in limited quantities, and 
practically all were in immediate need 
of flour. Most jobbers and wholesalers 
who came into this market bought 30-day 
supplies. The trade is not particularly 
bearish, but is buying carefully, expect- 
ing lower prices to prevail in advance 
of a higher level that may obtain 
later in the season. Hard wheat short 
patent flour is quoted at $9.40@9.50 bbl, 
straight $8.90@9, and fancy clears $5.25 
@8.40; soft wheat short patent $9.60@ 
9.70, straight $9.10@9.20, and fancy 
clears $8.50@8.60. 

NOTES 

A feed and grist mill is being installed 
at Maxville, Ark., by M. P. Headley, of 
Sidney, Ark. 

A large grain and feed warehouse is 
to be erected at Marianna, Ark., by 
James Applewhite. 

Plans are being considered for an of- 
fice building to be erected at Fort Worth 
by the Fort Worth Grain and Cotton 
Exchange, to cost about $750,000. 


Karl Humphrey, president and gener- 
al manager of the El Reno Mill & [le 
vator Co., announces that during the year 
the third Thursday in each month will be 
visitors’ day at the plant. 

The Oklahoma bureau of investigation 
is probing an attempt made recently to 
wreck the plant of the Kingfisher (Ok!a.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. An explosiv: to 
which was attached a lighted fuse was 
found in the corapany’s office by /John 
Riley, loading superintendent. A_ re 
ward of $500 for conviction of the crim 
inal has been offered by the company. 

An appeal to the supreme court {rom 
an adverse ruling of the district cour! has 
been made by Frank S. Gresham, 0 
Guthrie, in the case of Gresham ag :inst 
the state banking board, in whici: be 
sought to have the court set aside a salt 
made by the board of the property o/ the 
Gresham Flour Mills Corporation ané 
the Sun Grain & Export Co. to I ogal 
County Mill & Grain Co. Mr. Gre haw 
claimed to have a prior contract of s@ 
made with the banking board. 


One of the bread grains of which littl 
is known in this country is Dhura. Thi 
is a sort of millet, and ordinarily * 
about the size of pearled barley. It # 
widely grown in Soudan and in Fagyp 
It is used for flour, but the bread pre 
uct is heavy and not particularly ogre 
able to European palates. In Egy? 
Dhura flour is often mixed with whe 
flour, as rye flour is in this country. 
wheat flour reduces the heaviness of # 
loaf and makes a more palatable bre 
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INSTEAD OF POLITICS 

lf-styled agricultural leaders are not 
particular about what product they feel 
called upon to champion. One serves 
their purpose as well as another. At one 
time it was wheat, but in the due course 

ommercial trends the farmers came 
to receive a fair price for that grain 

jut political assistance, and the 
furmers’ guides had to seek other pro- 
ter’s. This time it is corn, and the talk 
of export corporations, subsidies and 

sus other panaceas was once more 
brought out—this time to save the farm- 
er trom corn bankruptcy, or something 
worse. 
t such a time, when political forces 
are making the most of the opportunity, 
it |; truly a pleasure to come across a 


r suggestion based upon sound busi- 
nes. sense rather than political mediums. 
Such) an one was made in a recent issue 


of l’rinter’s Ink, and it is one that every 
cor) miller in the country may well con- 
sider seriously. “Scientific research and 
advertising may be united in an invin- 
ciblc team,” according to Printer’s Ink, 
“to solve the corn problem. Science can 
improve present products made from 
corn and evolve others. Advertising can 
sell them.” 

i’rinter’s Ink goes on to state that the 
mer \andising and industrial possibilities 
of corn are almost limitless, and that 
“if only a few of them were adequately 
utilized there would be no such thing as 
asurplus. Then prices would go up with- 
out the intervention of political meas- 
ures, and the farmer would be happy.” 

Discussing in another issue artificial 
and political means of attempting to in- 
er basic prices for raw and manu- 
factured products, the same paper de- 
clarcd: “There is a falsity in every arti- 
ficial scheme of this kind. Markets can- 
not he built up in that way. The only 
way they can be built up is by increas- 
ing tle demand for the product in ques- 
tion. It may not always be possible to 
increase the demand to the extent of the 
surplus available, but in any event in- 
creasing demand for the product is the 
ay practical way to dispose of such sur- 
pluses.” 


ST. LOUIS 


Flour buying was extremely quiet last 
week, and the domestic trade was almost 
entirely limited to small orders for im- 


mediate requirements. No one is willing 
to buy for future requirements, and mill- 
ers believe this condition will continue 
for (he balance of the crop year. Quo- 


tations 
wee} 
ing 
_Sojt Wheat Flour.—While sales were 
light they did not show any appreciable 
deer se from preceding weeks. Buying 
Is oi a hand-to-mouth basis, but as 
Stocks are low the orders for immediate 
requirements constitute a fair volume in 
ther elves. Shipping instructions on old 
bookings are satisfactory, and enable 
mil] to maintain a fair percentage of 
operation, 

Hurd Wheat Flour.—Very few bakers 
were in the market last week, due to 
having sufficient stocks on hand and to 
the dk clining market. Jobbers also seem 
to have sufficient stocks for the time be- 
ing. Shipping instructions were fair last 
Week and in many cases old bookings 
were largely depleted. The majority of 
the bakers in this territory will likely 
have to buy some flour before the new 
Crop comes on the market, but stocks on 


gradually worked lower last 
, and this also served to limit buy- 


hand and orders previously booked will 
limit this to a rather small volume. 

Ex) orts.—Price differences continue to 
make it almost impossible for local ex- 


pesters to move flour to European mar- 
ets, although an occasional inquiry is 


received, Some mills, however, report 
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an improvement during the last few 
weeks in the sale of clears and low 
grades to Latin America, but practically 
none of the higher grades are being sold 
there. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-Ib jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 27: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.60 bbl, straight $7.75@8.10, 
first clear $6.60@7; cool winter short 
patent $8.25@8.60, straight $7.40@8, first 
clear $640@6.75; spring first tent 
$8.30@8.75, standard patent $7.90@8.25, 
first clear $6.90@7.25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ped. B8eBT ..cccccccccsrses BB,060 44 

Pfevious week .......++.+.+. 28,800 45 

WORF BBO cccceccccscceses 22,600 35 

TWO Years 280 ...eeeeeees 36,600 57 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

POR. B8<BT wcccccccsccccce 44,000 51 
Previous week .......++++. 43,900 50 
WOOP BBO coccccesescccces 43,700 50 
TWO Years AZO ...-seeeeee 48,600 56 


WHEAT 

Soft winter wheat dropped 4c bu last 
week. The demoralized action of futures 
discouraged buying, and there was little 
evidence of demand until near the close, 
when offerings were pretty well cleaned 
up at the declines established. Hard 
wheat prices are also lower. Cash de- 
mand is fair. Last week a local mill 
bought 5,000 bus No. 2 hard 12% per 
cent protein to arrive, basis 17c over 
Kansas City May price, delivered, mill. 
Receipts last week were 194 cars, against 
256 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Feb. 27: No. 1 red $1.78@1.79 bu, No. 2 
red $1.76@1.77, No. 3 red $1.75, No. 5 
red $1.65; No. 1 hard $1.70, No. 2 hard 
$1.69. 

NOTES 

Frank Davis, of the Marshall (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was a recent visitor 
here. 

Christian Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., accompanied by 
his wife, left last week for an extended 
trip in the East and Florida. 

The memberships of Charles G. Crit- 
tendon, S. P. Mason, E. W. Taylor, J. 
W. Beck, F. T. Jacobi and Okley H. 
Gibbs, in the Merchants’ Exchange, have 
been posted for sale and cancellation. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic trade improved last week, 
and demand for spot flour was good. 
Trade with Latin America was fair; that 
with Europe remained dull. Rotterdam, 
with 2,260 bags, and London, with 1,000, 
were the only European ports interested 
in flour out of this port. 

Flour prices, Feb. 25: 





o— Winter—— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $9.35 $9.40 $9.90 
96 per cent ....... 8.75 8.30 9.25 
100 per cent ...... 8.50 8.10 8.70 
CRE cccvoccccccess 8.40 7.80 8.25 
First clear ....... 8.10 7.40 7.30 
Second clear ..... aoew 7.20 6.00 

Semolina, 5%c Ib. 


A total of 21,981 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the week 
ended Feb. 25, according to figures sup- 
plied by five of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,250 
bags; Santiago, 1,075; Puerto Limon, 
3,500; Colon, 1,520; Guayaquil, 450; 
Mollendo, 500; Tumaco, 100; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 422; Guatemala City, 970. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 500; Tampico, 1,000; 
Vera Cruz, 1,000; Bluefields, 440; Puerto 
Cortez, 60. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
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vana, 700; Vera Cruz, 1,500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
3,220; Cienfuegos, 870. 

Munson Line: Havana, 927; Cienfue- 
gos, 100; Manzanillo, 592; Santiago, 75; 
Antilla, 310. 

In addition to the above, 1,195 bags 
feed were sent to San Juan, 645 to 
Ponce, 300 to Havana, 100 to Mayaguez 
and 100 to Arecibo. 

Flour movement in 200-lb bags, during 
the week ended Feb. 25: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ...... 100 Manzanillo .... 592 
EES Suveccse 310 Mayaguez ..... 600 
BEGGS occcece 376 Mollando ...... 500 
SE. 55 64 eee 200 Nicuesa ....... 100 
Aux Cayes .... 478 Ponce ......... 1,200 
er 410 Progreso ...... 250 
Bluefields ..... 670 Puerto Barrios. 677 
Cape Gracias .. 20 Puerto Castilla. 62 
Cienfuegos ....1,975 Puerto Cortez.. 76 
CN ocsnedann 1,520 Puerto Limon.. 3,500 
Cozumel ...... 26 Rotterdam .... 2,260 
Guatemala City. 970 San Juan ..... 1,600 
Guayaquil ..... 700 Santiago ...... 2.059 
Havana ....... 9,642 Santos ........ 1,483 
Jacmel ....... 832 Stann Creek ... 40 
Kingston ...... 3,220 Tampico ...... 1,000 
La Ceiba ...... 180 Tumaco ....... 100 
Livingston .... 25 Vera Cruz .... 4,350 
a errr 1,000 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 71,428 
bus corn to Feb. 25, and announced ele- 
vator stocks on that date as follows: 
wheat, 238,000 bus; corn, 555,000; oats, 
50,000; barley, 2,000. 

NOTES 

R. A. Tonry is on a trade trip through 
Louisiana in the interests of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., flour and grain. 

About 123,000 visitors have viewed the 
displays at the Permanent International 
Trade Exhibition in the Army Supply 
Base, since the formal opening, Feb. 1. 
Several mills will have exhibits in the 
near future. 

The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce estimates that more than 200,000 
persons viewed the various parades on 
Canal Street during Mardi Gras, and 
places the number of visitors who came 
from all over the world to view or par- 
ticipate in the event at 75,000. Indi- 
vidual masking was more in evidence 
this year than heretofore. 

R. A. Surrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Buying of flour continues restricted. 
Hard wheat mills are getting a little 











more business, while sales of spring 
wheat flour are also slightly heavier. 
Many small bakers are working on such 
limited stocks that they are forced to 
buy in anticipation of more demand when 
weather gets warmer. Soft wheat flour 
is quiet and prices unchanged, although 
representatives of northwestern mills re- 
port volume well ahead of last year and 
demand fairly good. 

Quotations, basis 98's, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots, Feb. 25: soft winter short pat- 
ents $10@10.75 bbl, standard patents $9 
@9.50, spring wheat short patents $9.90 
@10.15, standard patents $9.40@9.65; 
hard winter short patents $8.80@9.10, 
standard patents $8.40@8.75; western 
soft patents, $8.60@8.80; semihard pat- 
ents, $8.30; blended patents, $8.75. 


NOTES 


J. M. Cook, dealer in flour and mixed 
feed, Pine Bluff, Ark., was here last 
week. 


H. A. Jacobson, Alabama salesman for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was here 
recently. 


E. J. Price, southern sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited the local branch recently. 


John Wade & Sons, manufacturers of 
mixed feeds and dealers in millfeed, will 
reorganize after an addition of $50,- 
000 capital. Joseph J. Wade, president 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, is to be 
president. 

George WILLIAMSON. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS’ SHORT 
COURSE WELL ATTENDED 


The cereal chemists’ short course held 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Feb. 18-20, attracted a 
score of chemists from Kansas, Illinois, 
Nebraska and Texas, who pronounced it 
a decided success. The demonstration 
most enjoyed by the class was the baking 
of bread from mechanically modified 
dough. 

Members of the short course classes 
and a number of additional Kansas 
chemists attended a recent meeting of 
the Kansas Chemists’ Club, at which C. 
O. Swanson, R. S. Herman, E. B. Work- 
ing and Martha S. Pittman were among 
the speakers. 








A Timely Dissertation Upon the Virtues 
of Saying It With Flours 
By A. L. H. Street 


S a student of vanishing customs, the 
A writer is amazed that millers and 
bakers supinely permit the decease 
of old usages which helped to stimulate 
the sale of flour and its products. The 
florist has created new customs, and 
thereby new custom, by making one feel 
like a sheep killing dog if he does not 
wear a carnation on Mother’s Day. The 
miller and the baker (and, perhaps, the 
doctor and funeral director) should view 
with alarm any abatement of established 
feast days and other occasions for the 
consumption of cakes, etc., even if not 
moved to spread propaganda for the cre- 
ation of new ceremonial uses of bakery 
products. 
Let the miller and the baker take their 
cue from the following account of Bid- 
denden Cakes, and see if they cannot se- 


cure the establishment of free lunch 
counters in churches. In this way, “Go 
to Church Sunday” and “Eat More 


Wheat” campaigns can he effectively 
joined. 

Walsh, in “Curiosities of Popular Cus- 
toms,” tells us of a custom of great an- 
tiquity under which there was (and still 
may be) distributed to those attending 
church on Easter Sunday in Biddenden, 
Kent, Eng., some 600 cakes and 300 842-Ib 
loaves of bread, each loaf being accom- 
panied by 1% Ibs cheese. Provision for 
the expense was covered by an endow- 
ment charged upon an estate known as 
the Bread and Cheese Lands, left to the 
parish centuries ago by two sisters. 
Commencing about 1750, the cakes bore 
an impression of two women. Evidently, 
it was because of the figures being joined 
in the impression that it became legend- 





ary that the sisters above referred to 
were joined by a ligature like that of the 
Siamese Twins. 

Another cue may be taken from the his- 
tory of the Baddeley Cake, and million- 
aires who do not care to leave their money 
to their relatives, and yet do not care to 
found asylums for orphan cats, may be 
induced to endow periodical occasions for 
the consumption of pies and cake. Walsh 
says: 

“The eating of the Baddeley Cake. . . 
is an annual ceremony performed at the 
green room of Drury Lane Theater, Lon- 
don, on the evening of Jan. 6... 
Robert Baddeley, originally a cook, aft- 
erward a valet, and lastly an actor, died 
in 1794, and by will set apart £100 as a 
fund the income of which should be used 
to furnish a cake and a bowl of punch 
every Twelfth-Night to the Drury Lane 
green room, which by long custom had 
been annually given over on that night 
to feasting and merriment. Baddeley’s 
bequest has been faithfully carried out, 
with the exception of one provision, that, 
whenever the cake was eaten, some com- 
memoration should be made of his con- 
jugal infelicity.” 

The dying out of the old custom of 
holding funeral feasts before and/or aft- 
er the interment of the deceased is not 
without effect in tending to keep mills 
and ovens idle. 

It was several hundred years ago that 
the bakers permitted to become extinct a 
Halloween custom, thus referred to by 
“The Festyvall,” a book printed in 1511: 

“We rede in olde tyme good people 
wolde on All halowen day bake brade and 
dele it for all crysten soules.” 
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CHICAGO 

A moderate amount of flour was 
booked lagt week, but it required some 
very low prices to stir up interest. Price 
cutting is being indulged in by some mills 
in all sections, and there is probably keen- 
er competition for business now than at 
any time on this crop. No one is in- 
clined to anticipate future needs. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There is no spe- 
cial activity in flour from the Northwest, 
and the only sales being made are by 
mills willing to _ prices 40@50c bbl 
under the prevailing levels. Clears are 
plentiful and in moderate demand. 

Hard Winter Flour—Some few sales 
of one to five car lots were made last 
week to jobbers and bake1s, but no heavy 
buying was reported. Many mills in the 
Southwest are apparently anxious for 
business, as they are quoting very low 
prices. Shipping directions are fair. 

Soft Winter~ Flour.—Practically the 
only business being done is by Pacific 
Coast mills, which are offering flour 
much cheaper than Illinois, Missouri and 
central states mills. Sales of 1,000 bbls 
were made to cracker, pie and cake bak- 
ers last week. For the first time in 
months clears are plentiful, and several 
round lots are being offered as low as 
$6.20 bbl, Chicago. 

Rye Flour—tThe market is very quiet, 
and much complaint is heard of lack of 
business. Although prices are cheaper 
now than for months, the trade refuses to 
enter the market. Directions are fair. 
The: local output totaled 8,000 bbls last 
week. White was quoted, Feb. 27, at 
$4.80@5.15 bbl, jute, medium $4.60@ 
4.85, and dark $3.75@4.10. 

Durum.—Direct mill business in semo- 
linas is restricted by reselling. Direc- 
tions are fair. No. 2 semolina was quot- 
ed, Feb. 27, at 4%2c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 4%4,c; No. 3 semolina 4%c; du- 
rum patent, 4@4'ce. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
Feb. 27, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.35@8.90 bbl, standard 
patent $7.85@8.60, first clear $6.65@ 
7.25, second clear $4@4.60; hard winter 
short patent $8.40@8.80, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8@8.50, straight $7.90@8.30, first 
clear $6.60@7.20; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.30@8.85, standard patent $7.80@ 
8.50, straight $7.65@8.25, first clear $6.50 
@7.20. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 21-27 ......+:- 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week .... 40,000 37,000 92 
Year AZO ...seeeees 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 35,000 88 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was fairly active 
last week, and premiums were firm. Mill 
buyers took all better grades of red and 
hard winters offered, although receipts 
were lighter, and also bought some out of 
store at slightly firmer premiums. Spring 
wheat is neglected, due mainly to poor 
quality of grain coming from the North- 
west. Total receipts of wheat amounted 
to 82 cars, against 122 the previous week, 
and 129 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 18@14c 
over May, No. 2 red 12@13c over, No. 3 
red 10@11c over; No. 1 hard 7@9c over, 
No. 2 hard 7@8%c over, No. 3 hard 4@6c 
over; No. 1 dark northern spring May 
price to 10c over, No. 2 dark 2c under to 
8c over, No. 1 northern May price to 5c 
over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.76%2@ 
1.774% bu, No. 2 red $1.7512@1.76%%, No. 
8 red $1.738142@1.7442; No. 1 hard $1.70%% 
@1.7242, No. 2 hard $1.7012@1.72%4, No. 
8 hard $1.67142@1.6912; No. 1 dark north- 








ern $1.63144@1.73%, No. 1 northern 
$1.634/,@ 1.6812. 
CASH RYE 


Receipts of rye only totaled nine cars 
last week, compared with 14 the preced- 
ing week, and 21 a year ago. There were 
fairly good shipments out of store during 
the week, and it is believed a good share 
of these went to mills. No. 2 was quoted 
at 841,@86c bu. 

NOTES 


B. N. Lathrop, mill representative, Chi- 
cago, has moved his office to 703 Peoples 
Life Building. 

Harry F. Hunter, Chase Bag Co., Mil- 
waukee, visited that firm’s Chicago head- 
quarters on Feb. 25. 

L. F. Eaton, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., is in 
California on a month’s vacation. 

Eugene Arms, manager of the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, is on a two 
months’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 

H. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann & Co., 
wholesale flour, Minneapolis, spent sev- 
eral days in this market last week. 

Oscar F. Greiner, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Springfield ee yea Milling 
Co., Inc., was in this market recently. 

Frank G. Somers, flour broker, has re- 
turned from a short trip to southern 
Minnesota, where he called on mill con- 
nections. 

A. J. Gardner, flour broker, has moved 
his office from the Wrigley Building to 
the Security Bank Building, 767 Milwau- 
kee Avenue. 

The next dinner meeting of the Chicago 
Dough Club will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel on March 8. A special invitation 
has been extended to members of the 
Chicago Master Bakers’ Association. 
George Chussler, Jr., secretary, and a 
large delegation is expected. 

The Millers’ National Insurance Co. 
has issued a fiftieth anniversary souvenir 
book, describing its organization and 
many years of activity. It was compiled 
by M. A. Reynolds, secretary of the or- 
ganization. It contains a complete re- 
view of fire insurance during the past 50 
years, and describes how the millers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies were 
formed. 

The Chicago Flour Club has received 
a request from the Philadelphia Flour 
Club for its views regarding changing 
the place and time of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs which is scheduled for Philadelphia 
in June. The executive committee mem- 
ber of the Chicago Flour Club reported 
that the trade here opposed the plan to 
meet at Atlantic City in September, on 
the grounds that the constitution fixes 
the month of the year in which the annual 
convention shall be held, and that the 
place of meeting was fixed at the last 
annual gathering. 


MILWAUKEE 

Sales last week were light. Customers 
are buying only when forced, and quick 
shipment usually is specified. Shipping 
instructions are poor. Inquiry is light. 
Prices are slightly lower. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $8.85@9.40 bbl, straight 
$8.40@8,95, first clear $7.15@7.50, and 
second clear $4.50@4.85, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas patent is dull, although some- 
what improved. Competition for the 
small quantity of business is very keen. 
Quotations, Feb. 27: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $8.60@9.30 bbl, 
straight $8.35@8.85, and first clear $7.10 
@17.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Inquiry for rye flour is slightly im- 
proved, but sales are insignificant. Es- 
tablished trade is taking deliveries nor- 
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mally, enabling mills to operate on a mod- 
erate scale, but with little outlet for the 
low grades and offal. Quotations, Feb. 
27: fancy patent $5.25@5.35 bbl, pure 
white $5.10@5.20, medium %4.80@4.95, 
pure dark $4.25@4.35, and ordinary dark 
$3.95@4.15, in 98-lb cottons. 

Bread grains slumped last week, which 
carried wheat off 3@8c bu, and rye 4c. 
Corn advanced 3@5c, oats Yec and bar- 
ley ruled firm. Quotations, Feb. 27: No. 
1 Dakota dark northern wheat $1.64@ 
1.75 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.71@1.73, 
No. 1 red winter $1.77@1.79, No. 1 du- 
rum $1.36@1.38; No. 2 rye, 8654@87%%c; 
No. 3 white oats, 40%, @4l1c; malting bar- 
ley 62@73c, pearling 72@73c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Pa BEFEt. 2 cdsscor 12,000 none ¥ 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,750 56 
BWOGF GHO cocecscce 12,000 7,350 61 
Two years ago..... 12,000 3,500 29 
Three years ago.... 16,000 800 5 
Four years ago.... 16,000 2,400 15 
Five years ago..... 24,000 5,800 25 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Feb. 27, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 32,460 16,840 26,300 19,350 
Wheat, bus.. 22,400 53,200 44,618 43,525 


Corn, bus.... 451,400 322,640 155,983 120,625 


Oats, bus.... 119,340 147,400 177,200 344,817 

Barley, bus.. 84,660 200,000 40,180 90,085 

Rye, bus..... 9,905 19,810 9,060 10,260 

Feed, tons... 740 473 2,843 2,661 
NOTES 


Kenneth B. Jeffris, of Frank H. Blod- 
gett, Inc., millers, Janesville, visited the 
Milwaukee trade on Feb. 26. 

Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., corn prod- 
ucts, Milwaukee, is on a vacation trip to 
California. 

The La Budde Feed & Grain Co. is 
distributing the fifth annual feed price 
and movement chart, which is mailed 
gratis on request. 

Construction of a workhouse and eleva- 
tor in connection with the concrete tanks 
remaining from the original Milwaukee 
elevator E, burned in June, 1924, will be 
started soon. This promises new grain 
handling facilities for the new crop move- 
ment. L. E. Meyer. 





December Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
December, 1925, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 














To— middlings ings feeds 
GOPMRARY coccccccceces eee see 880 
WWOGER sccscccccevces eee ee 20 
United Kingdom ...... kee 8 9,2 
GRBGER. cccedesessoces 1 ees 81 
Costa Rice .ccccccceee 32 owe : 
PQMAMA .ccccccsccscce 24 eee 8 
BMORICO .cccvccccccsecs 12 eee eos 
Newfoundland ........ cee ees 114 
GH wa vcdecsccvcseces 76 60 492 
Other West Indies .... 11 eee 7 
Other countries ....... 4 eee 1 

DORMS cccccccecceses 160 68 1,603 
Totals—November .... 222 280 947 

OOtOReP coccccoccces 120 509 1,370 

September ......... 237 793 909 

August 228 108 447 

July ..... 207 eee 584 

June ..... 208 289 929 

BEAT cccccccccscvvece 228 919 1,583 

BOOM cccccccoccccece 135 30 1,330 

BMAFER ccccccccccess 908 315 2,632 

POREGATY cccccccioss 784 224 3,070 

PPT Te 201 282 2,235 

December .......... 589 669 1,153 

-— Oil cake——, -Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... ooo 21,078 286 éas 
Denmark .... 37,452 rr 1,696 
Germany ..... 4,871 eee 3,739 
Irish Free St.. 56 118 100 
Netherlands .. -» 19,045 1,483 
Norway ...... o* ve 224 
U. Kingdom.. 1,118 112 8,764 es 
Canada ...... eee Se 622 108 
CUBR cvscccee oss es 113 
Other W. Ind. eee osé ose 3 
Oth. countries 8 1 16 ° 

Totals ..... 43,505 30,349 17,043 111 

Totals— 

November .... 37,389 21,935 16,421 901 
October ...... 32,889 19,980 17,658 223 
September ... 9,218 27,808 6,025 237 
August ...... 13,655 23,942 3,157 179 
July 20,440 7,653 894 
June .... 21,182 1,055 367 
May .... 24,991 149 624 
April ... ee 28,517 944 355 
March ....... 32,507 39,677 7,414 685 
February .... 25,370 31,870 12,908 1,195 
January ..... 37,350 32,604 27,603 408 
December .... 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 





The Japanese domestic consumption 
of rice has been estimated to be approxi- 
mately 335,100,000 bus. 
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QUAKER OATS CO. MAKES 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Net earnings of the 
Quaker Oats Co. for the year ended Dec. 
81, 1925, amounted to $5,502,748, com- 
pared with $5,286,922 in 1924, and $4,389, 
306 in 1923. After allowance of $1,080,- 
000 preferred dividends, balance for 450,- 
000 shares of no par common stock 
equaled $9.82 a share, which were issued 
in exchange for old common stock in the 
ratio of four to one. These earnings 
compare with $37.39 a share on 112,500 
old $100 par shares outstanding at the 
end of 1924. 

One of the outstanding transactions of 
this company last year was the purchase 
of the properties and business of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., for 
$4,202,077. John Stuart, president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., in commenting on the 
yearly report, said in part: 

“The volume of export business is sat- 
isfactory and the outlook encouraging. 
In all lines in the domestic fields, compe- 
tition has continued to be keen through- 
out the year, and the indications are that 
this condition will continue. We have 
again been fortunate in having an oats 
crop of good milling quantity, and our 
mills have shown good production and 
efficiency throughout the year. 

“A decrease of approximately $3,000,- 
000 in inventories reflects reduced stocks 
of grain and other commodities and some- 
what lower values compared with a year 
ago. We show an increase of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in government securi- 
ties, and $2,000,000 in cash, with no notes 
payable. We have further increased our 
reserves by approximately $500,000, he- 
cause we believe it is proper and desir- 
able from the stockholder’s standpoint to 
set up reserves to protect the company 
against possible losses on contracts and 
materials on which the speculative risks 
cannot entirely be eliminated. 

“The purchase of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., we believe, will prove a protit- 
able one for the company. There is a 
well-established volume of business on 
the Aunt Jemima packing brands of pan- 
cake flour, therefore we are acquiring a 
line that does not compete with any of 
our established business. The Aunt Je- 
mima products are sold through prac- 
tically the same channels of trade and 
to the same people that buy our cereal 
products. On this account we are satis- 
fied that the additional volume can be 
handled by our present sales organiza- 
tion with practically no additional ex- 
pense. It will take some time satisfac- 
torily to consolidate the two businesses, 
but we are making steady progress and 
are pleased with the possibilities that we 
now see.” 

Quaker Oats Co. income account for 
1925, with comparisons: 








: 1925 1924 1923 
“Net profits ..$5,502,748 $5,286,922 $4,389,306 
Pfd. divs. - 1,080,000 1,080,000 1,080,000 
Com. divs. ... 1,350,000 1,350,000 1,292,750 

. Surplus ....$3,072,748 $2,856,922 $2,015 556 
P. and 1. surp.t9,825,634 7,877,886 6,877,214 
*After depreciation and taxes. +¢After de- 


ducting $1,125,000 special dividend on com- 
mon stock, 

Balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1925: 

Assets: cash, $3,347,912; government 
Securities, $6,465,910; accounts receiv- 
able, $3,979,505; due from subsidiaries, 
$2,210,769; inventories, $12,258,711; prop- 
erty, plant, good-will, patents, etc., £20, 
256,367 ; stock of subsidiaries, $598,827; 
miscellaneous investments, $61,074; de- 
a charges, $316,300; total, $49,495, 

Liabilities: preferred stock, $18,000; 
000; common stock, $11,250,000; balance 
due on purchase of property, $1,000,000; 
accounts payable, $2,196,673; tax and 
other accruals, $1,524,972; dividends pay- 
able, $607,500; due from subsidizries, 
$356,485; reserves, $4,734,111; surplus 
$9,825,634; total, $49,495,375. 





POSTUM CEREAL CO., INC., 
REPORTS 1925 EARNINGS 


A report of the Postum Cereal Co, 
Inc., and subsidiaries, excluding the 
Jell-O Co., Inc., and subsidiary company; 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, indi 
cates a net profit of $4,684,161 afte! 
charges and federal taxes. This figut 
compares with $4,105,357 in 1924. 
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TOLEDO 
Sales are few and of comparatively 
small volume, and in nearly all cases for 


immediate or near-by shipment. It is 
probably safe to say that the soft wheat 
lls of this section carried over on their 
books, Jan. 1, less flour than for several 
It is undeniable that conservative 
ysuying prevailed for several months prior 
to the close of the year. Hence it was 
issumed that flour stocks must be com- 
paratively low in all positions, and that 
some replenishment must take place. 
However, the anticipated buying move- 
ment has not materialized. Business is 
very dull with the majority of the mills, 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to maintain satisfactory margins on the 
few sales made. There is always some 
miller in such need of business that he 
cuts the price to cost or less in order to 
rid of some flour, and thereby de- 
moralizes conditions for everybody else. 
he fact of the matter is that soft 
wheat millers of this section have been 
hedged about all this crop by certain 
conditions which couldn’t be avoided. To 
begin with, wheat east of the Ohio River 


yeours 


4 


was considerably lower than here, at one 
time Baltimore being 18c below Toledo 
for the same grade, and this cut the mill- 


ers off from their usual export business 
and made difficult even the maintenance 
of established trade in eastern markets. 

\s if this were not enough, mills of 
the Pacific Northwest began moving their 
flour via Cairo and Memphis, or the Pan- 
am Canal, to the South and Southeast 
and along the Atlantic Coast at $1@1.50 
bbl less than could be offered from this 
This flour has penetrated as far 


section, 


inlend as Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, 
Ga., western Indiana, and to some points 
in New York. So the central states miller 
has heen hedged about by a wall of com- 
petition which he couldn’t penetrate or 
climb over. 

That premiums on soft wheat should 
continue to prevail under such conditions 


is particularly aggravating, and seems 
illogical to the miller. There is a dispo- 
sition among millers to blame themselves 
for the existence of these premiums, but 
that is hardly justified, although they 
have undoubtedly bid up the price on each 
other. 

The crop was short, and farmers were 
in a position to hold back their wheat. 
Of course wheat had to be secured for 
what sales of flour could be made. 
The premium situation would have taken 
care of itself if the crop had been twice 
large, and it remains to be seen wheth- 
er this can be corrected in any other way 
than by inereasing the size of the crop. 

\nother untoward factor in the busi- 
ness has been the fact that the wheat 
market has been dominated by specula- 
tors, and its consequent erratic course has 
unsettled the trade and made buyers very 
cautious. The only way out of the diffi- 
culty is for millers to insist upon a fair 
margin of profit on all their sales, and 


as 


there has recently been a tendency for 
these margins to narrow to the point of 
disappearance. To make a bad situation 
worse, feed prices have declined as much 


as $6 ton. 

The soft wheat flour situation has also 
been adversely affected by the heavy 
bookings made by hard wheat millers last 
fall, and the low-priced flour still to come 
out acts as a drag on the market. It 
Seems clear that heavier bookings were 
made by spring and hard winter wheat 
mills than anybody realized at the time. 

The price bid for No. 2 red wheat, To- 
ledo rate points, Feb. 26, was $1.73 bu, 
10c over Chicago May. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Feb. 26, at $8.50@8.60 
bbl, and local springs at $8.60@8.70, in 
98's, f.0.b., Toledo. 
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TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
DP TEE ce ecacedeseceve 35,000 73 
Previous week ..........- 40,000 83 
VOGF OBO ccccsecccccccece 31,750 66 
Two years agO .....-.+-++- 34,800 76 

Three years ago..........- 30,100 62% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
Feb. 21-37 ........ 52,860 26,287 8 

Previous week ... 80,160 47,035 57% 
TOP OBO ccrcewees 100,860 57,702 56 
Two years ago ... 80,460 50,594 63 
Three years ago.. 71,400 42,537 59 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 112,000 44,430 46,200 28,895 

Corn, bus.... 145,000 116,975 26,215 38,417 

Oats, bus.... 36,900 54,100 41,000 128,760 
NOTES 


W. J. De Winter, export manager for 
the National Milling Co., has returned 
from Cuba. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., re- 
turned from New York last week. 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in 
Ohio, was in Toledo, Feb. 24, calling on 
the trade. 

R. D. Patton, president of the Ansted 
& Burk Co., millers, Springfield, Ohio, is 
on a trip to Europe, and when last heard 
from was in Rome. 

T. S. Blish, of the Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind., is making a tour of the 
West Indies. Word was received from 
him recently from the island of Mar- 
tinique. 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling 


Co., is at San Diego, Cal., on a visit with 
his father, A. Mennel, who has been 
spending the winter there. He is ex- 
pected home shortly. 

Edward Montgomery, Toledo, who has 
been with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
for three years, has resigned, effective 
March 1. He will be succeeded by B. B. 
Butler and Hoyt Young. 


Oscar Miller, Anderson, Ind., who for- 
merly represented the Marshall (Minn.) 
Flour Mill Co. for many years in Indiana, 
and has recently been connected with a 
branch of the Buick Motor Co., contem- 
plates returning to the flour business and 
will be available for a mill connection. 


Bids on flour for state institutions, re- 
cently opened, ranged $7.54@8.75, and 
awards were made to the Carr Milling 
Co. for two cars at $7.54@7.64, the Men- 
nel Milling Co. at $8.09@8.19, the Han- 
ley Milling Co. $7.89, and the Allen & 
Wheeler Co. for spring wheat flour at 
$8.34. These are delivered prices at the 
various institutions. 


EVANSVILLE 
The flour market was depressed last 
week. Few orders were accepted at 
prices offered. There were only slight 
changes in prices. Quotations, on Feb. 
26, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, car- 
load lots: soft winter wheat best patent 
$9@9.75 bbl, first patent $8.40, straights 
$8@8.50; Kansas, $9.50@9.70; spring, 
$9.50; clears, in jutes, first $6@7.50, sec- 
ond $5.75@6. 
* 
Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, is on a tour of the South. 
W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

While current sales of flour are hold- 
ing up fairly well, the aggregate volume 
of business decreased last week. Orders 
on books at mills have been considerably 
reduced during recent weeks. Buyers 
are awaiting some definite turn in the 
uncertain wheat market before making 
purchases. As supplies are exhausted 
they are forced to come into the market 
to meet urgent needs, thereby sustaining 
current sales at the mills. Demand in- 
dicates that the stocks of many jobbers 
are low. Shipping instructions continue 
satisfactory. 

Wheat continues in fair demand, with 
mills making purchases to cover sales of 
flour. No. 2 red, with bill, Feb. 27, was 
quoted at $1.95@1.97 bu, Nashville. 

Flour prices are tending downward. 
Quotations, Feb. 27: best short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., 











Plant of the Atlas Milling Co., Clinton, Mich. 


NE of the best-known establishments of southern Michigan is the Atlas 

Mill, Clinton, which this year celebrated the ninetieth anniversary of its 

founding. Built in 1836 for Charles W. Pomeroy, Derrick W. Owens, 
and Henry Owens, it has progressed through the years, keeping pace with the 
many changes in milling practice and equipment, and now, under the ownership 
of Hugh P. Hoyt, it is a thoroughly up-to-date mill, enjoying a widespread trade. 
The present owner started milling in Stanton, Mich. Then he went to Remus, and 
from there to Deerfield in 1904, where he rented a mill for about two years and 
a half, and then went to Tecumseh in 1906. He remained as head miller for the 
William Hayden Milling Co., Tecumseh, until May, 1912, when he rented the 
Atlas Mill from Edwin R. Smith, from whose heirs he bought it in 1924. When 
Mr. Hoyt came to Clinton in 1912, the mill could produce only 40 bbls flour a 
day, and had 1,800 bus of storage space for wheat. Today it is capable of pro- 
ducing 150 to 200 bbls flour a day, and has ample storage for 31,000 bus. In 
addition, there is a warehouse in which can be stored 2,000 bbls flour and five 
cars feed. The mill is of Wolf manufacture throughout, sold by E. F. Wal- 
lace, of Owosso, Mich. A complete feed grinding department is operated. Heat 
is supplied by a separate plant, and power is furnished by a substantially built 
concrete dam and a 160 h-p Leffel wheel. An 80 h-p electric motor has been 


installed for use in emergencies, 








885 


Ohio River points, $10.25@10.50 bbl; 
standard patent, $9.50@9.75; straight 
patent, $9.25@9.50; first clears, $8@8.25. 

Rehandlers report moderate demand 
for Minnesota and western flours. Prices 
are easier. Quotations, Feb. 27: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $10@10.25 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $9.25@9.75. 
Standard grades 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 21-37 ...... 150,420 92,830 61 
Previous week - 160,920 106,991 66.4 
Se W. cnncces 149,820 89,364 59.6 
Two years ago... 196,620 115,123 58.5 
Three years ago.. 181,380 100,363 55.3 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 27 Feb. 20 
Flour, bbls ...... corceee 63,400 48,050 
ee EE. 60d cevenees 600,500 612,000 
CM, WD a vcices 196,500 329,000 
- SPECT TTT ee, 344,500 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 200 cars. 

H. O. Blackwood, president of the 
Liberty Milling Co. and the Ford Flour 
Co., has returned from St. Louis. 

W. L. Jones, formerly with the South- 
land Mill & Elevator Co., has resigned 
to accept a position with E. W. Holt, 
wholesale grain dealer. 

Joun Letrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Business is neither rushing nor dull. 
Wheat prices were firm last week. Sup- 
plies moving to mills and elevators were 
fairly large. 

Quotations for wheat, Feb. 27: No. 2 
red, $1.70@1.74 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.61@ 
1.66. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Wem. Bee a c:cesccuvss 6,725 34 
Previous week ........... 6,816 34 
WOE GOD ccccdewsreeveeve 9,674 48 
TWO PORTS GOO .ccccoscsese 7,867 39 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Feb. 27: wheat, 23,000 bus in, 1,300 
out: corn, 350.000 in, 118,000 out; oats, 
156.000 in, 32,000 out. 

Stocks in store, on Feb. 27, with com- 
parisons: wheat 384,550 bus, last year 
413,230: corn 801,890, last vear 837,380; 
oats 285,550, last year 246,370. 


NORFOLK 

There was somewhat more activity in 
the flour market last week, although pur- 
chases were generally limited. Some 
round lot buying was reported, indicat- 
ing that dealers felt that purchases on 
the present basis were safe. Fluctuations 
were too pronounced to tempt buyers in- 
to making heavy bookings. Kansas flours 
were favorites, especially among bakers. 

Quotations, Feb. 27: northwestern 
spring first patents $9.50@9.75 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $9.15@9.45, fancy advertised 
brands $10.15@10.25; Kansas top pat- 
ents $9.40@9.75. second patents $8.75@ 
8.90, clears $8.40@8.50; winter top pat- 
ents $9.15@9.25, second patents $8.75 
@8.90. 

Josern A. Lesure, Jr. 


RESIGNS FROM MICHIGAN MILL 

Totepo, Outo.—L. E. Smith has an- 
nounced his resignation from the Valley 
City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
operating a mill at Portland, Mich. Mr. 
Smith has been secretary, sales and ad- 
vertising manager, and had been with the 
company 22 years. He has purchased a 
substantial interest in the J. F. Eesley 
Milling Co., Plainwell, Mich., where he 
will take up his work about April 1. 
Mr. Smith is succeeded by Martin Ver- 
maire, who has been with the mill at 
Grand Rapids for 17 years. 





CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATORS MEETING 
Totenvo, Ou1o.—The Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana held.a 
three-day meeting at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, recently. This is an asso- 
ciation of co-operative elevators. M. P. 
Hill, Francesville, was re-elected presi- 
dent, Matthew Maroney, Lucerne, and 
Samuel Foster, Otterbein, vice presidents, 
W. F. Hagen, Chalmers, treasurer, and 
E. G. McCullom was re-elected secre- 
tary. More than 150 farmers’ co-opera- 
tive elevators belong to the association. 
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DEMAND FOR FLOUR IN 
HOLLAND DECLARED DULL 


Amerenpam, Hoiiann, Feb. 15.—Com- 
petition from abroad remains absent, and 
as the local level of prices for some time 
has been maintained well below the par- 
ity of the foreign markets, no reductions 
were made last week. Home milled flour 
is quoted at $8.20 per 100 kilos for regu- 
lar run. Offers of Canadian flour ap- 
proach this figure, if the difference in 
grading is considered. 

Demand for flour is disappointing, 
owing to the abundance of potatoes and 


other vegetables at reasonable > 
causing a smaller consumption of bread, 
particularly during the cold season. 


Minnesota and Kansas flours still are out 
of line.” Minnesota patents are held at 
$9.25 and Kansas hard wheat patents at 
$9.50. A few western mills in a favorable 
position to offer blended flour milled 
partly from Canadian wheat are doing 
some business, as this quality is well suit- 
ed to our market. 


GERMAN TRADE CONDITIONS 
ARE REPORTED IMPROVED 


Hamobvune, Germany, Feb. 6.—Business 
operations are still largely handicapped 
by lack of money, but an improvement is 
noted. It is the natural consequence of 
credit difficulties that sales for future de- 
livery rarely are made, Czechoslovakia 
is purchasing moderate parcels of for- 
eign flour. 

Mills’ quotations per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Hamburg: Canadian export patent flour, 
$8.95@9.10; English patent flour, 36@ 
40s; English patent, milled from Mani- 
toba wheat, 40s@40s 6d. 

Quotations of German mills per 100 
kilos, ex-mill: Hamburg wheat flour, best 
quality, $11.57; Hamburg rye flour, 70 
per cent, $6.832@6.86. 





A Library for Millers 


Lonpon, Eno.—It was recently sug- 
gested that a central library for millers 
and milling students should be estab- 
lished, and it is understood that definite 
steps have been taken toward beginning 
such a library by the National Joint In- 
dustrial Council for the Flour Milling 
Industry. This body has already done 
some valuable work in the advancement 
of general and technical knowledge in re- 
gard to flour milling, and it is felt that 
facilities should be provided to enable 
students and operatives, whose means 
cannot run to the purchase of expensive 
technical books, to have an opportunity 
of reference to them free of charge, or at 
a comparatively small fee. The idea is to 
make the library both circulating and for 
reference. 

Two years ago the National Associa- 
tion of British & Irish Millers formed a 
research association, which carries out 
laboratory and experimental work, and 
which is financed by subscriptions from 
millers throughout the country. This as- 
sociation has already formed a library, of 
which a competent scientific librarian, 
with a good knowledge of French and 
German, is in charge. It contains about 
200 books and several hundred pamphlets, 
reports, bulletins and publications issued 
by universities, agricultural colleges, ex- 
perimental stations and government de- 
partments, There are also between 80 
and 40 current journals and periodicals 
on file. All current literature is analyzed 
and card indexed in such a way that any 
‘seins yor information required can be 
ocated at once. This library, however, is 
only available for members of the re- 
search association. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 10.—Hopes for a 
continuance of better trade conditions 
were sadly dashed to the ground, as the 
result of adverse price movements last 
week. However, bakers came into the 
market, taking a considerable quantity 
of flour, and are supplied for the next 
month, The bulk of this business went to 
London millers, who ignored the official 
quotation and offered on a basis of 46s, 
delivered, for London milled straight run 
flour, which is about equal to 41s 6d, c.i.f. 
Manitoba flours got some share, but only 
those importers who accepted business 
below the mill price. Even then the quan- 
tity was limited. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are on offer at 47@48s, c.i.f., and 
there are sellers at the equivalent spot 
value. Canadian export patents are 
quoted at 45s, c.i.f., and the spot value 
is about 47s, Canadian winter wheat 90 
per cent patents are offered at 41@42s, 
cif. Canadian export patents milled in 
bond in the United States are quoted at 
46s, c.i.f. 

Australian flour on the spot is very 
scarce, and holders can make up to 47s, 
ex-store, but for shipment there are a 
number of offers on a basis of 42s, c.i.f., 
while parcels due in the next 10 days are 
on offer at 43s, c.i.f. 

Argentine low grades are quoted at 
22s 6d, but there are no buyers. Minne- 
apolis low grades are offered at 30s 6d, 
with no business reported. 

Home Milled Flours.—Quotations re- 
main at 49s, delivered, for the straight 
run grade, which is equal to about 44s 
6d, c.i.f. 

Flour Arrivals —Arrivals of flour con- 
tinue light. The quantities, last week, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, were: from the United 
States, 3,502; Canada, 3,725; Australia, 
1,800; Continent, 2,107; coastwise, 800. 

Wheat Prices.—The wheat market is 
quiet and prices are lower. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, about due, is > at 60s, 
February shipment 60s 9d, February- 
March 60s 6d@60s 9d, and March 60s 9d 
@61s; No. 2 northern Manitoba, for 
February, 59s 6d, No. 2 tough 57s 6d; 
No. 2 mixed durum, for February and 
for February-March, 56s 6d, Australian 
for February shipment is quoted at 
59s 6d. 


Liverroot, Ena., Feb. 10.—Depression 
continues in the flour trade. Mills are 
closing down in various parts of the 
country. There is only a retail trade 
passing with bakers. Imported flour is 
in small demand. Manitobas for ship- 
ment are 6d lower, and Australian 6d 
dearer. English’ patents are quoted at 
48s@50s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-mill; English 
straights, 46s@47s 6d; English bakers, 
44s@45s 6d; American winter wheat pat- 
ents, 50s, c.i.f; Canadian soft winter pat- 
ents, 46s. Low grade flours are very quiet. 

Wheat.—Wheat continues quiet. Ca- 
nadian and Argentine sellers reduced 
their prices last week. To infuse real 
activity into the market there is need of 
continental buying on a fairly good scale, 
but continental selling seems the more 
prevalent. The belief is held that Ger- 
man exports are more apparent than real, 
the outgoings havin con largely re- 
placed, partly through Holland, because 
otherwise the discount on customs war- 
rants would have increased, which it is 
not doing. In other — of the Con- 
tinent there are indications that a slightly 
better demand will soon develop, while 
shipments will be on a liberal scale for 


some time. Russia is reported to have 
sold several cargoes to Italy. 


Bevrast, Ineranp, Feb. 9.—Business is 
better than for some weeks. However, 
the consumptive demand for flour is bad. 
Home millers are complaining, some 
mills in the south having shut down, while 
some of the English millers who send a 
good deal of flour into the south of Ire- 
land have had to curtail their output. 

Flour Values.—Best brands of export 
patent are quoted at 45s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 46s, Dublin, for February 
shipment from seaboard. On spot, im- 
porters’ prices are at least Is 6d sack, 
ex-quay, lower. With regard to short 
patents, one of the best brands is quoted 
at 48s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 49s, 
Dublin, for February-March seaboard. 
There are importers who are selling, de- 
livered, at probably not more than 1!s 
above this figure. English millers are 


and 51s, delivered, either Belfast or 
ublin. Minneapolis flours are being 
offered at 48s, delivered, for one brand, 
and 48s 6d for another, spot or passage, 
with February-March seaboard shipment 
at around 48s. English mills, however, 
are offering flours in both the north and 
south of Ireland which compete very 
strongly with Minneapolis flours. It is 
believed that importers will have difii- 
culty selling against home made flours in 
the Irish market. There are no Ameri- 
can soft winters on offer at anything like 
competitive value, but there are some 
very good Canadians to be picked up at 
42s 6d@43s, c.i.f., Belfast. 


Gtiascow, Scoriann, Feb. 9.—Stocks of 
wheat and flour are increasing. For tlhe 
past two or three months there had been 
no normal reserve, consumption keeping 
pace with the moderate arrivals. The 
grain trade has been having a pret'y 
severe time of late, due to losses on corn 
imports. 

Imported Flours.—Flour values ave 
lower. American winters are practical 'y 
off the market. Imported Manitobas are 
quoted at 45s 6d@46s, c.i.f., forward 4.is 
@45s 6d; Canadian winters 42s, c.i.!; 
Australian, 41s 6d@42s 6d. 








Retirement of Sir William Edgar Nicholls From 
Direction of Spillers Interests 
By L. F. Broekman 


Feb. 1 that Sir William Edgar 

Nicholls, the chairman and govern- 
ing director of Spillers Milling & Asso- 
ciated Industries, Ltd., London, had re- 
tired from office and active participation 
in the business on account of failing 
health. 

Sir William has been connected with 
the Spillers company for 47 years, and 
it is chiefly through his energy, foresight 
and great organizing capacities that a 
comparatively unimportant flour milling 
firm in Wales has developed into an im- 
mense enterprise with worldwide inter- 
ests. It is a matter of deep regret to 
his fellow-directors, shareholders, staff 
and employees, as well as to his confréres 


A\ Feb 1 that Sir was made on 





Sir William Edgar Nicholls 


in the milling industry, that Sir William 
feels it necessary to put down the reius 
which he has handled with such excep- 
tional skill for so many years, often stecr- 
ing the company through times of great 
stress and difficulty without hitch or 
falter. 

He was born in the town of Bridg- 
water, in the west of England, April 2, 
1858, and was a nephew of Richard A\l- 
len, a partner in the original firm of 
Spiller & Co. and one of the first dircc- 
tors of the company when it was incor- 
porated in 1887. It was only natural 
that, when school days were over and the 
momentous decision had to be made in 
regard to a career, the youthful member 
of an old family of millers should chovse 
to carry on the well-tried and honora!)le 
profession. He was initiated into the 
mysteries of the art of milling at the mill 
of Reynolds & Co., Gloucester. He re- 
mained there as an apprentice for three 
years, entering the service of Spiller & 
Co., at Cardiff, in the year 1879. 

His strong personality soon made its«f 
felt, and he is described as having been 
a very glutton for work and with ‘he 
power of making others work equally 
hard, a characteristic to which he has re- 
mained true throughout his life. He was 
often regarded as a hard taskmaster, !vut 
those who were capable of emulating his 
capacity for work and co-operating with 
him have never regretted their train ng 
under his instructions. 

On joining the firm of Spiller & Co. 
he set himself to become master of ev:ry 
department and detail of the businvss, 
gaining his knowledge from practical ex- 
perience. He tells a story of how he 
often butted in during conclaves of his 
principals when he was not altogether 
welcome. On one such occasion he was 
asked whether he thought he could run 
the whole business and, with the modesty 
by which he says he has always been ‘is- 
tinguished, he boldly admitted that he 
was of that opinion. 

In course of time the opportunity c:me 
to him to test his vaunted powers, «nd 
it was found that he had not overesti- 
mated himself. The first step in the ex- 
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The Late A. F. Langdon with His Dog, Ratler, on the Lawn at 
Hawridge Court 


A Notable Career in the Flour Exporting Field 






residence, Hawridge Court, near Berkhampstead, in the county of 

Hertfordshire, England, after an illness of only two days. He was 
at his office and attending to business as usual on Feb. 3, but complained 
of feeling unwell, and a day or two later, in speaking to his assistant and 
righthand man, W. J. Rosindell, over the telephone, he said his doctor had 
advised him to see a specialist about his chest, but that he had no inclina- 
tion to do anything of the sort. His indisposition took a serious turn 
on Feb. 7, and at about noon on Feb. 8 he passed away at the age of 73. 
His son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. Webb, were with him 
at the last, and followed his remains to the little church at Hawridge, to- 
gether with a number of friends from the Mark Lane market and elsewhere. 
The funeral service only was held at Hawridge Church, for his body is be- 
ing conveyed to America at the express wish of his daughters,—the eldest 
of whom lives in America,—and it is understood will be laid to rest beside 
his wife in the cemetery of the town of Adrian, Mich., where the family 
formerly lived. 

Mr. Langdon came to England in the summer of 1898. He had pre- 
viously been engaged in the milling business at Adrian, Mich., under the 
name of the Hand Milling Co., but partly on account of the death of his 
wife he decided to dispose of this business and to start an entirely new 
venture as a millers’ agent in London. This proved a great success, en- 
abling him to acquire property and to leave to his heirs a goodly inheritance, 
the exact amount of which is not yet known. 

For many years he represented the old firm of Arms & Kidder, of 
Kansas City, Willis Norton & Co., of North Topeka, Kansas, and the R. T. 
Davis Milling Co. (afterward known as the Aunt Jemima Milling Co.), of 
St. Joseph, Mo. Later he secured the representation of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis, to which account he has devoted his entire 
attention during the past two years. 

His first offices in London were at 39 Seething Lane, but on his business 
expanding he removed to more capacious offices at 35 Crutched Friars. 
He was much attached to this suite of offices, and was quite distressed when 
he was informed he must vacate them, as the building was about to be 
demolished. He was fortunate in finding other very commodious offices 
at 40 Great Tower Street, where he remained to the end. He was always 
to be found on the market on market days, and his remarkable personality 
will be remembered by all who came in contact with him in the way of 
business either as friend or foe. His foes often became friends, and his 
honorable, straightforward methods of doing business won him respect 
and customers. He frequently visited America, and in 1925 spent two 
months there. For many years he had suffered from heart trouble and 
obesity, and submitted himself to various curative means but it was not in 
his nature to persevere with treatment very long and, in consequence, his 
health was often a source of anxiety to his relatives and friends. He be 
lieved in enjoying life to the full, and since he acquired Hawridge Court 
in 1916 he found great pleasure in his flowers, his poultry farm and in en 
tertaining his friends in his large and comfortable home. 

Hawridge Court is situated among the Chiltern Hills, about 30 miles 
from London, and he used to like to tell of h’s house standing 200 feet above 
the Cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral. His estate covered 40 acres, and his 
rose gardens were a most beautiful sight, containing about 10,000 bushes 
and trees. He was also very successful in poultry raising, keeping about 
400 to 500 hens, and had a steady market for their eggs among members 
of the flour importing confraternity. His kindly, jovial presence will be 
greatly missed from Mark Lane. 

The business will be continued by Walter J. Reosindell, who had been 
connected with Mr. Langdon for 19 years and who is well known and highly 
regarded by the trade in London and in other markets of the United King- 
dom. He will continue to act as sole agent for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. in Europe, and his appointment has been received with satisfaction 
throughout the trade. L. F. Broexman. 


A*’ already announced by cable, A. F. Langdon died of bronchitis at his 





pansion of his firm, the beginning of 
which dates back to about 1829, was its 
amelvamation with William Baker & 
Sons, of Bristol, a large and important 
business which had often proved a for- 
midable competitor to Spiller & Co., Ltd., 
in the west of England and midland mar- 
kets. This amalgamation was brought 
aboul largely by William Nicholls, and 
he was elected as one of the directors. 
It was at this time that the well-known 
name of Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., was 
adopied. The firm’s business began to 
expand rapidly. One subsidiary com- 
pany after another was formed for the 
manufacture of cereals of all kinds, bis- 
cuits, poultry foods, feeding cakes, and 
for the handling of grain, seeds, etc. 

In 1896 another large flour plant was 
acquired, known as the Phoenix Mills, at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and an important 
business has been built up in that part 


of the country. Some years later a 
steanship company was formed, under 
the name of the Spillers Steamship Co., 


Ltd., and thus the parent firm secured 
its own fleet of vessels for carrying and 
distriiution purposes. One business after 
anotlr was added as deemed requisite to 
Carryiig on the company as one great 
integral whole, practically independent 
of outside sources of su ply for anything 
heedec! in office, mill or factory. Thus the 
reat enterprise was built up under the 
management and superintendence of the 
man who held all the strings in his hand 


and who was able to control the great 
enterprise with consummate skill. In 
1905 he became chairman of the com- 
pany as well as continuing to act as one 
of the managing directors, and since that 
date its history has been one of continu- 
ous prosperity. 

At no time was Sir William Nicholls’ 
skill so brought into play as during the 
war period, with war risks, state control, 
greatly increased costs in all directions 
and a much depleted staff. As many as 
1,258 of the company’s men enlisted and 
109 never returned. 

State control of flour milling continued 
for three years after the war ended, but 
the Spillers company effected a great re- 
construction scheme during that period. 
In 1919 negotiations were commenced 
with several of the large milling concerns 
of the country to form a combine. These 
negotiations were completed during 
1920, and the name of Spillers Milling & 
Associated Industries, Ltd., was adopted. 

The affiliated companies are as fol- 
lows: Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff; 
W. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., London and 
Liverpool; F. A. Frost & Co. Ltd., 
Ellesmere Port; John Jackson & Son, 
Ltd., Manchester; Rishworth, Ingleby & 
Lofthouse, Ltd., Hull; and Watson, Todd 
& Co., Ltd., Birmingham. Sir William 
was elected chairman and governing di- 
rector of the newly constituted company, 
and has held office for five years. 

One of the outstanding ventures upon 
































































which the company has embarked during 
those five years is the purchase of the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Terminal Grain Co., 
Ltd., and of the partly erected flour mill 
formerly belonging to the Alberta Flour 
Mills, Ltd., at Calgary, Alta., with a 
chain of elevators. The mill is not yet 
completed, and it possibly will be a year 
before it is ready to operate. 

Sir William’s successor as chairman is 
Edgar Baker, who has been connected 
with the Spillers company since 1886 and 
who is one of the managing directors of 
the amalgamated company. William 
Spiller Allen, who has also been a man- 
aging director since 1903 and vice chair- 
man since 1920, will become deputy chair- 
man, and W. A. Vernon, of W. Vernon 
& Sons, Ltd., and a director of the amal- 
gamated company, will act as vice chair- 
man. 

Sir William was knighted in 1920, this 
honor being conferred upon him by King 
George in recognition of his outstanding 
ability as one of the commercial leaders 
of the country. In spite of the immense 
leew that rested upon him as 
head of Spillers Milling & Associated In- 
dustries, Ltd., he has several outside in- 
terests, being a director of Barclay’s 
Bank, and of the British South Africa 
Co. and the British Oak Insurance Co., 
Ltd., which positions he still retains. 

In 1916 the head offices of the company 
were moved from Cardiff to London, 
whereupon Sir William took up his resi- 





dence in the vicinity of the latter city. 
He is keenly interested in farming, and 
works a model farm adjoining his resi- 
dence. He has a great love of music and 
flowers, and is very sympathetic toward 
all who are suffering from sickness or 
adversity. As a tangible evidence of his 
sympathy for the sick, he recently pre- 
sented a beautiful mansion at St. Mel- 
lon’s, Monmouthshire, to the Cardiff Hos- 
vital as a convalescent home. Sir Wil- 
iam is married, and has a son and two 
daughters. His son, William Petrie 
Nicholls, is a deputy director of Spillers 
Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd., 
and is connected with the wheat buying 
department. 

It is understood that Sir William will 
continue to act as general adviser to the 
company, and as its interests are inter- 
woven with his life he will keep in daily 
contact with its affairs, although taking 
a well-earned rest after a lifetime of vig- 
orous and unrelaxing industry. 

He has twice been president of the 
National Association of British & Irish 
Millers, and is one of the most honored 
and revered members of the milling trade 
in the United Kingdom. The good wishes 
of his numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances are extended to him in his retire- 
ment although with a feeling of sadness 
that it has become necessary for him to 
lay aside his activities in the great com- 
pany of which he has been the mainspring 
for so many years. 





















































FLOUR, TRAFFIC MEN 
OF CANADA CONVENE 


Members of Freight Committee of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association Hold 
Important Meeting on Feb. 18 


Toronto, Ont.—The freight commit- 
tee of the Canadian National Millers’ As- 
sociation held an important meeting in 
Peterborough on Feb. 18. Members pres- 
ent were: C. LaFerle, chairman, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; E. V. 
Morphet, vice chairman, Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough; EK. D. Stuart, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; Charles 
Ritz, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal; 
D. M. Wilson, St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; G. A. Gray, T. H. 
Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham; R. W. Har- 
die, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal; F. T. Rosebrugh, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
J. 1. V. Mallette, secretary, Montreal. 

One of the matters discussed was the 
position in which certain mills situated 
in southwestern Ontario find themselves 
as a result of railways compelling them 
to pay milling-in-transit rates on ex-lake 
wheat on a combination instead of a 
mileage basis. The combination rate 
amounts to 19'4c, where mileage would 
give a rate of 10c. Competing mills 
have the latter rate. 

Another serious matter dealt with was 
the action of the Canadian National 
Railways in giving Buffalo a rate of 
2342¢ on grain products destined to Bos 
ton territory via Port Colborne, Hamil- 
ton, Toronto and Montreal, while charg- 
ing Canadian mills at Port Colborne and 
other points gn this route 3le. Montreal 
millers are charged 25c to Boston points. 
This is obviously an unjust discrimina 
tion against Canadian mills in favor of 
Buffalo. 

Many other freight rate matters of 
serious importance had attention, and 
are constantly being dealt with by the 
committee’s officers. 

The flour millers of this country will 
never be able sufficiently to thank this 
committee and the association for the 
services rendered in adjusting and cor- 
recting abuses that have grown into the 
railway freight rates of Canada over a 
long period of years, Its methods in 
dealing with railway officials are con- 
ciliatory, and it is careful never to ask 
for anything that would be unfair to the 
railways or to shippers of other com 
modities, 


TORONTO 


Sales of springs for delivery in domes- 
tic markets last week were slow. Weak- 
ness in wheat eased flour prices 20c bbl 
early in the week, and by Feb. 26 some 
were privately quoting another 20c re- 
duction. Quotations, Feb. 27, with com 


parisons: 
Feb. 27 Feb. 20 


Top patents ........ $ .@8.90 $8.90@9.10 
Patent® cscccsssvces .«- @8.65 8.65 08.85 
Seconds ....... seve «++ @8.40 8.40@8.69 
First cleara ......++6 vee @7.30 7.80@7.60 


56.10@6.30 6.10@6,40 


4.60@5.00 


Low grade ..... ve 
Feed flour ........++. 4.60@5.00 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basia, 
less 10¢ for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c¢ bbl. 

Ontario Winters. — Domestic demand 
is slow, and the larger centers are over- 
stocked. A decline of 20@25¢ bbl oc- 
curred last week. Quotations, Feb. 27: 
90 per cent patents, in secondhand jute 
bags, f.o.b., Toronto, $5.60 bbl; Montreal, 
$5.75; bulk lots, in buyers’ bags, seaboard, 
for export, $5.75. 

Export Trade,—There is a considerable 
improvement in demand for Canadian 
flour for export. Buyers in British and 
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A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 
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Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


European markets booked more last week 
than for some time, lower prices being 
the inducement. Stocks over there are 
low, and a better demand was expected 
whenever prices declined. Current sales 
are mostly in small lots. Last week, 
prices to the United Kingdom went down 
about 1s 6d. On Feb, 27 mills were quot- 
ing 42s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, for 
export spring patents, and 3d more to 
Glasgow and Belfast, in 140’s, March sea- 
board, 

Winters sold more freely for export 
last week than since November. Prices 
declined about 1s, which attracted buy- 
ers. Quotations, Feb, 27: 90 per cent pat- 
ent, in cotton 140’s, 38s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
c..f., London, and 39s, Glasgow, March 
seaboard, 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is plentiful. 
Farmers’ deliveries have been generous, 
and prices are easier. On Feb, 27 mills 
were paying $1.25 bu for street wheat or 
$1.80@1.35 for cars of No. 2, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points. 

The reduction in western spring wheat 
last week amounted to 644¢ bu. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 27: No. 1 northern $1.62', 
bu, track, Bay ports; other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads, 

COARSE, GRAINS 

Feeding grains are selling freely, and 
screenings are also in fair demand. Quo- 
tations, Feb, 27: Ontario oats 48¢ bu, in 
car lots, f.o.b., country points, according 
to freights; barley, 65@68c; rye, 90c; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow 87e, deliv- 
ered, Toronto; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 48c, «i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 
45'%%c; standard recleaned |. screenings 
$26.50 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


NOTES 


Canada’s exports of millfeed fell off in 
January, compared with last year. The 
total was 10,963,400 lbs, against 14,947,- 
000 a year ago. 

B. H. Meyers has bought the 1,000-bbl 
mill of the Peterborough (Ont.) Cereal 
Co., Ltd., from the creditors of that con- 
cern, and will operate the plant for his 
own account, 

In January, 1926, Canada exported 
6,312,200 Ibs rolled oats and oatmeal, 
mostly to the United Kingdom, as against 
8,122,700 in December, 1925, and 5,583,- 
500 in January a year ago, 


As showing the extent to which British 
countries are. now contributing to the ex- 
port business of Canadian flour mills, of 
January’s total shipments, which amount- 
ed to 716,731 bbls, these took 443,000. 

Nearly half of the Canadian flour ex- 
ported to transatlantic countries in re- 
cent months went out via United States 
ports. Halifax and St. John, the winter 
ports of Canada, have deep-rooted con- 
victions that this business properly be- 
longs to them, and the maritime province 
members in Parliament are strongly urg- 
ing that government action be taken to 
divert all such Canadian business to Ca- 
nadian routes, 


WINNIPEG 


Mixed conditions prevail in the flour 
milling industry of western Canada, 
While some of the mills are operating to 
capacity, others are being compelled to 
curtail their output, owing to lack of new 
business. Domestic demand is intermit- 
tent, and consists chiefly of small pack- 
age business. The export trade is ex- 
tremely dull, and the call for Canadian 
flour from oriental markets is practically 
negligible. Prices are unchanged since 
Feb. 16. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Feb, 27, at $8.75 bbl, jute, 


Cable Address: “Palmking”’ 


seconds at $8.15, and first clears at $6.55, 
Fort William basis; cotton, 15¢ over. 
Alberta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


r-—Futures——, 

Cash May July 

Feb. $1.54% $1.55% $1.532% 

Feb, 2 1.53 1.54% 1.62% 

Feb. 2 1.51% 1.62% 1.50% 
Feb. 1.48% 1,50 1.48 

Feb. 2 1,48% 1.49% 1.47% 

Feb. 1.50% 1.51% 1.49% 





Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Feb. 25 averaged 85 
cars per day, compared with 150 for the 
preceding week, and 280 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 

The market has been unsettled, and 
prices have tended downward, Lack of 
buying support accounted for the gen- 
eral weakness, and the declines brought 
out considerable stop loss orders, which 
in turn resulted in heavy liquidation. 
Some export buying was reported on the 
declines, but not of sufficient volume to 
have much steadying effect. Receipts of 
wheat last week were very light. The 
public did little speculative buying. The 
trade here is showing some interest in 
the report that the Portuguese minister of 
agriculture has authorized limited im- 
ports of high grade wheat. There is no 
change in the cash wheat department, 
which is extremely dull, trading being 
limited to a few odd cars offered by 
farmers. 

The coarse grains market was influ- 
enced by the weakness in wheat last week, 
and business was limited. A little cash 
trade was worked in the lower grades of 
oats and barley. Rye followed the de- 
clines in wheat. Quotations, Feb. 27: No. 
2 western Canadian oats, 45%c bu; bar- 
ley, 59 We; rye, 88%,c, 

NOTES 

C. Weishman, who operates a 150-bbl 
flour mill at Treherne, Man., was in Win- 
nipeg last week. 

R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
who has been on a business trip to Mont 
real, is expected home this week. 


Australia and Canada now share be 
tween them the markets for flour in 


British South Africa. Of the total re 
cent business, Australia secured nearly 
80 per cent. 


J. N. Macdonald, Australian delegate 
to the wheat pool conference held recent 
ly at St. Paul, Minn., has been spendin 
a few days in Saskatchewan, where he in 
vestigated the operation of Canadian 
pools. 


In January, Canada exported 10,517 
tons elevator screenings to the United 
States. In the same month a year ago 
exports were 15,305. In the 12 months 
ending January, the total was 97,947 
tons, as against 102,901 in the previous 
12 months. 


In January, British importers too 
278,470 bbls flour from Canada, as 
against 51,283 to Norway and 49,733 to 
Germany, the next largest buyers. China 
was a good fourth, with 45,028 bbls as 
her share of the month’s purchases, ‘I 
tal deliveries to all countries were 716 
731 bbls. 


A performance which constitutes som: 
thing of a record for western Canada is 
reported from southern Alberta, wherv, 
owing to the extreme mildness of the 
weather, a Taber farmer sowed a five-acre 
field of alfalfa on Feb. 8. In the foo'- 
hills of that province, cattle have been 
feeding on the open range all winter. 


Railway officials and superintenden's 
of public terminal elevators at Fort Wi!- 
liam, Ont., are co-operating with the 
board of grain commissioners with re- 
gard to dealing with the most pressing 
cases of damp grain standing in cars at 
terminal yards. As a result of the ar- 
rangements made, elevator authoritics 
are taking over, for drying purposes, 
grain that will correspond with that they 
have in store, and giving it speedy atten- 
tion. 

G. Rock 








Tests to Determine Relative Values of Garnet, 
Marquis Wheats in Canada 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


winter to prove the milling and 

baking values of the new Garnet 
wheat are of more than usual interest 
throughout the Canadian West, and they 
may be as important as interesting. Up- 
on their results will likely depend wheth- 
er or not the strain will be introduced to 
prairie growers on a large scale, with 
reasonable assurance that it is better 
than any now in use. At present it is an 
open question, 

Some milling of Garnet wheat has al- 
ready been done, and the flour has been 
pronounced very good, with high gluten 
content, but not quite so white as the 
flour from Marquis wheat. ‘The tests 
now being made will determine more 
fully the actual milling and bread making 
qualities of the new strain, which other- 
wise appears to be a sure winner. Any 
wheat that is to compete with western 
Canada’s standard Marquis must admit- 
tedly be pretty near to perfection. 

The advantage of Garnet wheat, other 
things being equal, is that it matures 
about 10 days earlier than Marquis, and 
under some circumstances is practically 
a fortnight ahead of it. That means a 
great deal in this country, for it makes 
possible an extension of the wheat belt 
70 miles or so farther north, with a cor- 


T  wiate tests that are being made this 


responding guaranty of freedom from 
early frost danger in the present nor'th- 
ernmost wheat country. It is for its early 
maturing quality that it is already being 
widely spoken of as another modern 
wonder, and there are not wanting those 
who regard it as likely to revolutionize 
the agricultural industry in the top parts 
of the prairie provinces and even beyond, 
it may be, into the territories. 

A word of warning, however, comes 
from Major H. G. L. Strange, the Alber- 
ta champion wheat grower, who is still 
disposed to keep to Marquis. He ie- 
lieves that Marquis is the standard wheat 
for western Canada, and should be con- 
tinued in general use except in districts 
where local weather conditions are lil.ely 
to bring early frosts. An earlier wheat 
than Marquis, says Major Strange, is 
likely to be a lower yielding wheat «and, 
correspondingly, a higher yielding wheat 
will be later in maturing. His advice, 
therefore, is “by all means to stay with 
Marquis, if this variety is being sitis- 
factorily grown, and only to consider 
other kinds of wheat to meet special 
needs.” 

Whether or not Marquis wheat really 
has been outclassed for all-round utility 
purposes, including ripening, milling, 
and baking qualities, is what is now be- 
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ing investigated. If the final tests show 
that Garnet is even better, there is little 
doubt that western Canada will presently 
be changing over from the wheat that 
has made fame and money for it to a 
new wheat that will do still more of the 
same thing. For the north country, at 
any rate, the development of Garnet 
spells, if signs do not fail, more certain 
crops and more flour for the baker. 

this new Garnet wheat is, however, 
itself a product of the same experimen- 
tation that gave Marquis to the world. 
Charles Saunders, the discoverer of Mar- 
juis, had a large number of crosses in 
course of development when he gave up 
work as dominion cerealist, and some of 
these have been continued since. One of 
them produced Garnet. A high grade 

it called Riga, because it came orig- 
nally from that district in Russia, and 
Preston, @ variety that had been grown 
suimewhat extensively in the West, chief- 
ly for its early maturing qualities, were 
the parents of Garnet. It seems to have 
becn & happy combination, for Garnet 
preserves the good points of both to a 
levree that makes it particularly a wheat 
for the North, A tendency to stem rust 
is its weakest point, but this is offset by 
its early ripening, through which it 
escapes epidemics that are likely to catch 
luter varieties, 

Vor several years the University of 
Alberta has been experimenting in wheat 
culture, and to date has evolved two 

cties that seem to be of considerable 
importance, though not yet generally 
known. One of these is meant particu- 


la for southern Alberta, where cli- 
matic conditions permit a longer matur- 
ing period. It has been thoroughly test- 
ed during the past five seasons, and in 
most cases it has proved to be heavier 
yiclding than Marquis by from 15 to 20 
per cent, but it ripens four or five days 


later. Originally called 111, this wheat 
now goes by the name of Renfrew. 

lhe other University of Alberta wheat, 
for the present known as 222, represents 
an effort to find a variety that will have 
a heavier than Marquis yield, but with it 
a quicker maturity, and so will be more 
suiluble for the northern country. The 
experimenting thus far has given good 
promise, and there is reason to believe 
that the Alberta produced 222 may yet 
prove to be what wheat growers in the 
frost belt have been looking for. 
It is still under test and has not been 
put on the market, except in an experi- 
mental way. 

In the meantime, Garnet has taken 
the field and, with the prestige of the 
famous Marquis experimentation behind 
it, has attracted widespread attention in 
western Canada. It may be all that has 
been said of it, and for general utility 
purposes it may prove to be the best of 
all the wheats, At any rate, it promises 
a considerable northward extension of 
the wheat growing area of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

Under the auspices of the Canadian 
National Research Council, of which H. 
M. Tory, president of the University of 
Alberta, is chairman, a conference of 
chemistry, botany, and agronomy special- 
ists was held in Edmonton recently for 
the purpose of considering the chemical 
problems concerned with the milling and 
baking qualities of wheat. It was de- 
cided to carry on a series of investiga- 
tions into the comparative quality of 
wheal from various districts in the three 
prairie provinces, and along with these 
will go a further inquiry into practical 
methods of improvement which the Al- 
berta university has been trying out for 
some years. The Canadian board of 
grain commissioners, which maintains a 
rescarch laboratory, will co-operate. 

Pending the completion of these and 
other inquiries into the questions of better 
wheat breeding and better flour making, 
some careful stock taking has been done 
in respect to the cost of wheat produc- 
tion under existing conditions, using va- 
rictics of wheat now generally in vogue 
and following the generally accepted 
methods of culture. It has boon found, 
on this basis, that in 1925 it cost approxi- 
mately 95e bu to grow wheat in western 
Canada. This figure js based on an av- 
craze yield of 17 bus per acre, and many 
individual farmers whose yields exceeded 
that figure had their production costs 
lowered accordingly. With prices as 
they now are, the Canadian wheat grower 
8 quite safe, but a cost rate of prac- 
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tically $1 bu is too high to be taken as 
normally satisfactory, and ways and 
means of bringing it down are therefore 
under consideration among various bodies 
and interests allied with wheat farming 
in the prairie provinces. 

A new problem now facing the western 
wheat growers is what to do about their 
seed grain next spring. Much of the 
grain now being held for seeding pur- 
poses is believed to be of poor germinat- 
ing quality. With the weather as it was 
last fall, it is not to be expected that 
it should be otherwise, and in some cases 
there has been a heavy drop in quality. 
Thorough germination tests are being 
recommended to growers, and with this 
precaution it is not likely that the re- 
sults in the spring will be at all serious, 
for there is a large amount of first class 
wheat in the country, which escaped bad 
weather conditions and which will be 
available for seed supply. 

When the new year came in there were 
considerable quantities of damp and 
tough wheat still on hand, and farmers 
were urged by the wheat pool manage- 
ment to market such grain at once. 
Holding tough wheat for better prices is 
bad practice, the pool told its members, 
whereas if dried as quickly as possible, 
and quickly sold, it will not represent 
nearly as great a loss as had been feared. 


CANADIAN MILL MERGER 
REPORT IS QUESTIONED 


Toronto, Ont.—A report from Win- 
nipeg that some large (but unnamed) 
British corporation is buying the Spillers 
properties in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia, and will also absorb one of the 
big Canadian milling companies, is not 
being given much credence here. No one 
in the trade has heard in any reliable 
way of such an amalgamation. 





MILL SOLD AT AUCTION 
Toronto, Ont.—The 700-bbl milling 
plant and properties of the Alexander 
Brown Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, were offered for sale at auction 
last week under mortgage foreclosure 
proceedings, and were sold for $38,000. 
This plant has been out of business since 
the close of the war. Its site is being 
expropriated for railway purposes, and 

the buildings are to be removed. 


Australian Grain Movement 

Metsourne, Vicrorta, Jan. 25.—Har- 
vesting operations throughout the wheat 
belt are drawing to aclose. A large pro- 
portion of the grain has been iaoved to 
the seaboard for storage under conditions 
protecting it from mice and the weather. 
ixports from the principal wheat grow- 
ing states from Dec. 1, 1925, to Jan. 20 
totaled 5,224,590 bus. 

Cuartes J, Matrurws. 
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REFORMATION 


From the dusty corners of memory 
with much exertion we pull out the frag- 
ments of a once popular song. After 
brushing off the pieces it sounds like the 
tale of a man who had succumbed to 
drink. His life was a wild one, up in 
the clouds one day, and down in the 
depths the next; a gay life, perhaps, but 
uncertain. Then one day he “got re- 
ligion.” He changed. Gone were the 
gay nights of revelry. He became a 
steady, dependable citizen, pursuing the 
even tenor of his ways; beloved by his 
wife and little daughter, and respected 
by his neighbors, 

By some twist of the subconscious, this 
man now reminds us very strongly of the 
New York flour market, for it, too, has 
settled down from a blithe spirit into a 
steady, humdrum creature whose joyous 
spurts of business are now only a hand- 
to-mouth existenee. Changed almost be- 
yond recognition is it from the happy 
days when frequent orders for 5,000 bbls 
gave cause for rejoicing. It is now a 
hard worker, managing by strict appli- 
cation to business to keep a steady vol- 
ume of sales turning over all the time, 
but just as the past viewed in retrospect 
through a sarsaparilla or coca cola glass 
seems to have consisted only of “nights 
before” without any “mornings after,” so 
in the present flour market the small 
favors are unthankfully received and the 
glamorous past is remembered only for 
its large orders and not for the in- 
between times when nothing was stirring. 
Now sales in the market are of a de- 
pendable, steady volume, whereas in the 
past they were spasmodic to a disturb- 
ing degree. And therefore, would the 
trade really want to exchange the even 
life of the present for the uncertainty of 
the past? They would! 


NEW YORK 

Flour conditions are unchanged. De- 
mand is still only for current needs, with 
a resulting moderate volume of sales. 
There is generally the impression that 
this type of buying will continue, and 
that the unsettled wheat market will hold 
down purchases to a 30- or 60-day 
period, Inquiries are numerous, A fur- 





the millstream freezes. 








Photo by Ewing Galloway, New York 


HIS picturesque old water mill, the product of another age, 
continues to run at Marlborough, N. Y., its millstones, 
turned by the waterwheel, coming to reat only in the winter when 
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ther deterrent to large purchases is the 
approaching holiday. None of the Jew- 
ish bakers want to buy flour to arrive 
around the time of the Passover, which 
would be for about 30-day shipment. 

There is no special feature to the mar- 
ket. About the middle of last week, 
when the range of prices on well-known 
spring standard patents was $8.70@8.90 
bbl, sales were made at $8.50, and of a 
limited amount at $8.40. Clears were 
plentiful—so much so that there was re- 
selling at $7.50 of brands for which the 
mill required $7.75. Kansas prices prac- 
tically paralleled springs. Soft winters 
were slightly lower, $7.75@8 for Pacific 
Coast flours and $8.20@8.50 for Penn- 
sylvanias, with midwesterns higher and 
devoid of iaterest. 

Prices on rye flour have not been low- 
ered as much as the breaks in grain 
would appear to warrant. ‘There is no 
demand for rye feed, and it has ac- 
cumulated to such an extent that flour 
prices have had to be adjusted 10c to 
take care of the feed loss, Prices on 
flour the middle of last week were very 
generally $5.75@5.85, with nearly all 
mills in line. The only notable exception 
was one round lot which was sold for 
$5.35, and of course it was this exception 
which was most talked of and on which 
all buyers based their ideas. A similar 
occurrence was the sale of a single car 
of well-known clears which fixed in buy- 
ers’ minds a top price of $7.50. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Feb. 26: 
spring fancy patents $8.90@9.50 bbl, 
standard patents $8.40@8.90, clears $7.50 
@8; hard winter short patents $8.90@ 
9.50, straights $8.30@8.90; soft winter 
straights, $7.75@8.50; rye, $5.75@5.85,— 
all in jutes. Receipts, 257,349 bbls; ex- 
ports, 90,471. 

WHEAT 

The market fluctuated within narrow 
limits, showing heaviness toward the 
close of last week. Export sales were 
good. Quotations, Feb. 26: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.95% bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.90%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.88%%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), export, 
$1.73%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.60%. Receipts, 481,600 bus; ex- 
ports, 645,775. 

NOTES 

KE. O. Challenger, 
broker, returned last week from 
muda, 

B. Christoffers, New York flour bro- 
ker, has gone to Bermuda with Mrs. 
Christoffers for two weeks’ vacation. 

Charles B. Spaulding, president of the 
New Century Co., wholesale flour, Chi- 
cago, visited the office of Ray Kilthau 
last week. 

A. P. Walker, president, and E, G, 
Broenniman, vice president, of the 
Standard Milling Co., have returned 
from Florida, 

Robert Kortright has returned to the 
New York sales force of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., with which he was 
associated several years ago. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week amounted to 1,251, practically the 
same as the 1,261 of a year ago; in the 
previous week there were 1,197. 

R. P. Kemler, export manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal, was 
in New York Feb, 23-25, with headquar- 
ters at the office of George Silver, who 
handles the mill’s account here. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week ended 
Feb. 20, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, amounted to 1,274,084 
bus and 115,384 bbls. Of the flour clear- 


New York flour 
Ber- 


.ances, about 44,000 bbls went to Ham- 


burg, 26,000 to United Kingdom ports 
and 28,500 to China, 
Among out-of-town millers in New 
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York last week were Chauncy Abbott, 
It. ral of the Omaha 
(Neb) Flour Mills fo, John Peek, man- 

r of the Buffalo plant of the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Inc., and Dwight Yerxa, 
manager of the Buffalo plant of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

H. O. Frank, president of the Rugby 
(N. D.) Milling Co., last week ed 
upon the mill’s New York representa- 
tive, the Halboth-Coans Co. Mr. Frank, 
his wife and daughter, will sail for Cuba 
shortly, and then via the Panama Canal 
to California, where they will spend some 
time before returning home. 


BOSTON 

Sharp cutting in prices of spring and 
hard winter: wheat flours occurred last 
week. Some mills quietly offered their 
product at 20@35c bbl below open quo- 
tations. No large lines were sold. There 
was a little more business than had been 
expected, Buying last week was mostly 
for delivery within 30 days. Buyers have 
been obliged to come in the market fre- 
quently on account of the small stocks 
on hand and the necessity of insuring 
continuous supplies. Neither bakers nor 
distributors are particularly well sup- 
plied with flour. 

Quotations for shipment, in sacks, on 
Feb. 27: spring patents, special short 
$10.15@10.40 bbl, standard patents $9@ 
10, first clears $8@9; hard winter pat- 
ents, $9@9.65; soft winter patents $8.75 
@9.60, straight $8@8.65, clear $7@7.60. 

Rye flour is lower, with a slow demand 
and some price Cutting. On Feb. 27, 
choice white patents were quoted freely 
at $5.80@6 bbl, standard patents $5.60 
@5.80, dark rye $4.40@445, and rye 
meal $4,.85@4.90. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending Feb. 27, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 


r—Receipts— -—Stocks— 
1926 1925 1926 1926 





Flour, bbls.... 26,300 26,050 ....4 «esse 
Wheat, bus... ..... 1,175 34,398 66,656 
Corn, bus,..... 18,225 1,200 25,946 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 21,400 21,2560 60,670 101,029 
Rye, bus...... 2,600 3 ...0% 3,078 683,225 
Barley, bus... 67,550 ..... 256,159 178,385 
Millfeed, tons. 20  ) a ere 


Corn meal, bbls 26 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,625 


RECEIPTS DURING FEBRUARY 


1926 1926 
Flour, Dbie ..cccscccccccce 110,775 114,126 
Wheat, bus ......seeeeeee 22,125 44,110 
COPM, DUS ..ccccccccccceve 29,276 2,650 
Cate, BUS .cccccscccsecces 63,200 69,3156 
Rye, BUS. ccccccccccccccces 3,850 1,075 
Barley, bus .....seeseeeee 201,400 164,120 
Millfeed, tons .....+-+0+0% 93 130 
Corn meal, bbls .....-+6+- 25 475 
Oatmeal, cases ......+++- 9,211 18,404 
Oatmeal, sacks ...---++6+  ceeve 195 


Dwight M. Baldwin, president of the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor here. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 


Mills are running steadily on old or- 
ders, and are not urging sales. Estab- 
lished brands of hard winter patents are 
selling at a considerable reduction. Ship- 
ping directions are coming in less freely. 
Demand for rye flour is light. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 27: spring 
fancy patents $9.75@9.85 bbl, standard 
patent $9.40@9.50, clears $7.70, second 
clears $43.50 ton; rye, $5.60@5.70 bbl for 
white, $5.10@5.40 for medium, and $4.50 
@4.70 for dark; hard winters $9.50@ 
9.70, straights $9.30@9.40, soft winters 
$9.80@9.90. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 21-27 ...... 238,000 202,967 85 
Previous week .. 238,000 197,626 83 
VeOr ABO ..ccese 238,000 192,656 80 
Two years ago... 166,500 192,496 76 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks in store and afloat in the har- 
bor on Feb. 22 (in bushels): 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
Wheat ....... 3,815,474 6,140,383 9,955,857 
GOFR cccccvcce 1,060,082 wccccces 1,509,081 
GOte coesccees 2,241,789 487,905 2,729,694 
Barley ...... 261,309 1,125,731 1,387,040 
RIO cescovces 88,970 24,924 113,894 

Afloat in the harbor— 

WORE cccccce 621,328 1,656,861 2,078,189 
oO eee 1,686,324 372,247 1,968,671 
Barley ....... $66,068 = cvvece 266,952 
RIO ccccccece GOG,E8% . . sevecs 666,131. 


A few mills have considerable stocks 
of wheat on hand which were bought be- 
fore the close of navigation. thers, 


however, have an eye on the rapidly de- 
creasing grain afloat. 

There is a good demand for heavy oats. 
Low grades are slow. Western shippers 
have forcing out oats to make room 
for corn, which has taken care of the 
demand in the East for oats. 

Interest in rye is light. Exporters 
were bidding 92%c for No. 2 in store on 
Feb, 27. Owners of store rye were hold- 
ing le higher. 

NOTES 

H. J. Rengel, secreta 
of the Moffat Flour Mills, Inc., and the 
Churchill Grain & Feed Co., has been 
elected president of the former, to suc- 
ceed the late W. L. Moffat. 

Isaac C. Strife, northern New York 
representative of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., and E. Bosin, assistant 
sales manager, visited W. S. Preyer, flour 
salesman, Buffalo, last week. 


and treasurer 





PITTSBURGH 

Flour sales were moderate last week. 
Fluctuations of wheat and flour retard- 
ed the placing of orders. Bakers are 
purchasing in small lots and for prompt 
shipment. The larger consumers appear 
to be well supplied. Considerable activ- 
ity was noted in soft winter wheat flour 
last week, cracker and pie bakers bein 
the best customers. Rye flour declined, 
and there was little demand. Semolina 
was quoted on Feb. 27 at 4%c lb, Pitts- 
burgh. Sales were light. Shipping di- 
rections were abundant. 

Quotations, Feb. 27: spring wheat short 
atent $8.75@9.50 bbl, standard patent 

@8.50; hard winter short patent $8.50 
@9.25, standard patent $8@8.50, clears 
$7@7.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $7.50@8, bulk; pure white rye 
$5.25@5.50, medium rye $4.75@5, dark 
rye $4@4.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

George Horsman, manager and part 
owner of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Seed Co., 
died suddenly on Feb. 23. 

O. W. Hall, of the bakers sales and 
service department of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, was here 


last week. 
C. C. Larus. 





BALTIMORE 


Flour buyers were scarce last week. 
The decline sent them to cover, and 
“bargains” failed to bring them out 
again. Sales apparently were confined 
to scattered car lots of standard spring 
patent at $8.50@8.75 bbl, hard winter 
straight at $8.40@8.65 and near-by soft 
winter straight at $7.75@8.05, cotton, 
with the inside rates more nearly reflect- 
ing the views of buyers at the close. Soft 
winters were more plentiful and cheap, 
notably from Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Closing prices, Feb. 27, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@265c less in bulk: spring first patent $9 
@9.25, standard patent $8.50@8.75; hard 
winter short patent $8.90@9.15, straight 
$8.40@8.65; soft winter short patent 
$8.50@8.85, straight (near-by) $7.85@ 
8.10; rye flour, white $5.50@5.75, dark 
$4.50@4.75. 

Receipts of flour last week were 20,- 
038 bbls, 2,754 of which were destined for 
export. 

Cash wheat on Feb. 27 was 64%4c lower 
than a week previous, with stocks com- 
prising mostly Canadian in bond for ex- 
port, and southern held by local and 
country owners for higher markets. 
Closing price, Feb. 27: spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.72, or Ic 
up from the lowest of the week. 

Of the 262,017 bus wheat received for 
the week ending Feb. 27, 255,343 went to 
export elevators. Exports were 120,440 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 252,382 bus; stock, 
664,109. Receipts of southern wheat, 
6,596 bus; so far this season, 1,153,900; 
for same period last year, 1,043,327. 
Closing price of southern contract grade, 
$1.71; last year, $2.01. 

Oats prices, Feb. 27: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 50c; No. 8 white, domestic, 49c. 


NOTES 
Millfeed receipts during February 
were 1,617 tons, against 1,837 a year ago. 


The new mill of the Shenandoah (Va.) 
Milling Co., built by the Wolf Co., Cham- 
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bersburg, Pa., is completed and in op- 
eration. 


Exports from here last week were 120,- 
450 bus wheat, 34,286 corn and 100,000 
barley. 

Baltimore received in February 65,385 
bbls flour, against 172,044 last year, and 
exported 7,973, against 81,572. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in Feb- 
ruary were 1,597,722 bus; last year, 2,- 
267,905. Grain exports in February, 2,- 
132,857 bus; last year, 1,938,564. 

Grain receipts last week were 262,017 
bus wheat, 12,896 corn, 18,398 oats and 
12,914 rye; stocks at the close, 1,253,578 
bus wheat, 752,067 corn, 160,462 oats, 79,- 
915 rye and 274,883 barley. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.90 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.70; domestic wheat, $1.90; corn, 90c; 
rye, $1.20; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
C. W. Jennison, manager of the Willis- 
ton (N. D.) Mill Co., and S. H. Rogers 
and S. I. Ashton, of the Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 

George S. Jackson, formerly vice 

resident of the Barnes-Jackson Co., 

nc., grain exporters, accompanied by 

his wife and a party of friends, sailed 
from New York, Feb. 25, on the Cunard 
and Anchor liner California, for the 
West Indies, Central America and the 
Mediterranean. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 125 cars, as follows: 100 
No. 1 hard spring, 4 sample grade north- 
ern spring, 1 No. 2 dark northern spring, 
8 No. 8 red winter, 3 No. 2 mixed, 2 No. 
8 mixed, 3 No. 3 mixed, smutty; 2 No. 4 
mixed, smutty; 1 No. 4 mixed, 2 No. 2 
soft white, 1 No. 3 soft white. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to March 1 were 143,057 bbls; same 
period a year ago, 278,016. Flour exports 
from Jan. 1 to March 1, 13,847 bbls; a 
year ago, 116,210. Grain receipts from 
Jan. 1 to March 1, 4,017,456 bus; a year 
ago, 5,919,677. Grain exports from Jan. 
1 to March 1, 3,820,543 bus; a year ago, 


4,226,016. 
C. H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Fluctuations in wheat last week caused 
an unsettled feeling in flour, although 
prices showed little change. Jobbers and 
bakers are operating cautiously and are 
generally confining purchases to the satis- 
faction of pressing needs, but stocks are 
small and a few fair-sized transactions 
have been made. Receipts for the week 
ending Feb. 27 totaled 8,788,774 lbs. Ex- 
ports, 300 sacks to London, 1,010 to Bel- 
fast, 2,750 to Leith, 2,000 to Dundee, 500 
to Bristol and 2,109 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 27: spring first 
patents $9.25@9.75, standard patent 
$8.75@9.25, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard 
winter short patent $9@9.50, straight 
$8.75@9; soft winter straight, $8@9; rye 
flour, white $5.85@6.35, medium $5.50@6, 
dark $5.25@5.75. 

Wheat last week was alternately higher 
and lower, the market closing firm at a 
net decline of 3c. Trade is quiet. Prac- 
tically all exports from this port at pres- 
ent are of bonded Canadian grain. Re- 
ceipts, 262,603 bus; exports, 197,950; 
stock, 1,561,531. Closing quotations, 
Feb. 27: No. 2 red winter, $1.75% bu; 
No. 3, $1.72%; No. 4, $1.70%; No. 5, 
$1.6742; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.75 42. 

The oats market last week fluctuated 
within narrow limits, closing quiet and 
without net change. Receipts, 3,995 bus; 
exports, 9,981; stock, 147,813. Closing 
quotations, Feb. 27: No. 2 white, 50%@ 
51%c bu; No. 3 white, 49%, @50%c. 

NOTES 

C. W. Jennison, of the Williston (N. 
D.) Mill Co., was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

E. R. Rockafellow, of the flour, grain 
and feed firm of E. K. Lemont & Son, 
is at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Harry B. Cassel, of H. B. Cassel & 
Son, flour, feed and grain merchants, 
died suddenly on Feb. 22. He was 58 
years of age. 

Walter T. Roach, Philadelphia man- 
ager of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co., New York, who has been tour- 
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ing Europe since early in December, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Roach, will return 
early in March. Samus S. Danrets. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 


B. L. Hupp, president of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., New York, in sub- 
mitting the following statement for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1925, said that the 
products of the company were enjoying 
increasing popularity. 

The balance sheet follows: 

CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash in banks, on hand and in 





CUNNEES cerocccceGadcovocctaseoces $1,080,091 
Marketable securities ............ 88,265 
Accounts receivable ...........+-+- 2,689,330 
Raw materials, supplies and fin- 

SS SGD osc ccesescoseverve 3,422,831 
Miscellaneous investments ........ 1,150,30: 


Land, buildings, trademarks, etc.. .13,371,528 


Deferred charges ...........++++:- 384,377 

$22,186,72: 

LIABILITIES 

SOONG BND: 6 00'b.000854 000 648 $00 $30,65' 
Accounts payable .......scccceces 721,70¢ 
Provision for federal taxes ....... 89,81 
Dividend on second preferred stock 35,00 
Purchase money obligation ....... 63,250 
CEE EEE bosnssbovevdse coders 14,165,500 
SE 6 06666 800s oe cedeuscécseud 6,290,808 

$22,186,725 


Officers of the company: B. L. Hupp, 
president; John H. Wiles, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; G. H. Willcockson, 
vice president; E. F. Swinney, vice presi- 
dent; R. W. Castle, secretary; R. G. Nor- 
ris, assistant treasurer. 


AMERICAN BAKERS WILL 
CONVENE ON SEPT. 19-24 


The annual convention of the American 
Bakers Association will be held on Sep‘. 
19-24 at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. L. J. Schumaker, with the 
management committee, spent two days 
at Atlantic City recently arranging de- 
tails for the gathering. The sectional 
meetings also will be held at the Hote! 
Traymore. 

Reservations for rooms are now open 
and will be made earlier this year than 
formerly, according to L. A. Rumsey, 
secretary. Lists of hotels and rates mzy 
be secured from the American Bakers 
Association headquarters. 








LIMITED CORPORATIONS 
LAW APPROVED IN CUBA 


Havana, Cosa, Feb. 17.—The Senate 
has approved the law governing the con- 
stitution of limited corporations in Cuba. 
Among the law’s distinctive features: 

Corporation can include from two to 
ten members, and when names of 1! 
members do not figure in the title the 
word company shall precede the words 
“Sociedad Limitada”; each member must 
provide a minimum amount of $25,000 
capital; all members are equally respon- 
sible to third parties up to the value sub- 
scribed to the organization by each, dur- 
ing the existence of the society and four 
years after its dissolution; all invoices, 
advertisements and publications of whit- 
ever nature shall bear the name of the 
society, and either before or following 
this name must appear the amount of 
their capital (the infringement of this 
precept will be punished by a fine of 
from $30 to $500) ; capital cannot be rep- 
resented by stock certificates or bonds 
which are negotiable, but must be con- 
tributed in cash; members of the firm 
may be removed by legitimate and proven 
cause; the society will maintain a re- 
serve fund in cash of 20 per cent of the 
profit of each year until 20 per cent of 
the capital is accumulated. 


Maurice D. Kenton. 





AUSTRALIAN GROWERS SEEK 
BETTER PRICE FOR WHEAT 


MELBouRNE, Victoria, Jan. 25.—Grow- 
ers appear disinclined to offer whea' at 
the lower rates prevailing. Appareutly 
a large proportion of them are holding 
out in the hope of again being able to se- 
cure 6s bu at couhtry railway stations. 

No improvement is noted in Victoria’s 
flour export trade. New business is on 4 
restricted scale, since over-sea importers 
are not prepared to pay the prices being 
asked. Cuantes J, MarrHews. 
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WALTER C. TIFFANY; MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ““Palmking” 


SEATTLE 


vast week’s decline in prices induced 
some buyers to replenish depleted flour 
stucks. Family patents were reduced 
tc bbl by practically all mills. Jobbers 
and family flour distributors are carry- 
ing light stocks. Some mills have been 
muking concessions under prices quoted 
by the stronger ones, and quotations have 
shown a wide range. 

lhere was a fair demand last week 
froin the Central West, Southeast and 
Atlantic seaboard, but most offers were 
below mill limits and much of the busi- 
ness was turned down. Stocks of Pacific 
flour in the East sold early in the season 
are offered there at prices which coast 
miiis refused to meet. 
lour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ingion flour, carloads, coast, Feb. 26: 
fasuily patent, $8.15@8.60 bbl, basis 49-Ib 
cottons; pastry flour, $7.20@7.60, 98's ; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.90, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $8.50@9.30, 98’s. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $9.25@9.75 
bb!; Montana, $8.60@8.85. 

port Trade.—Export flour sales last 
week were confined to a small business 
wit!) South America. Canada and Japan 
are (aking care of North China require- 
ments, and the Chinese boycott against 
Hongkong prevents business with that 
port and South China. The United King- 
dom and the Continent show no interest 
in coast flour. 

Since the coast and Montana mills 
taught the Philippines some years ago 
the merits of strong flour, they have 
largely replaced Australian flour in the 
islands, and have done a steady business 
of good volume in their markets. They 
had come to believe that those markets 
were fairly safe from competition. Can- 
ada now threatens, however, to invade 
that territory, and has recently made 
offers there below American quotations, 
in spite of the heavy duty. * 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Feb. 26: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $7.40 bbl, c.if., less 2 per 
cent, or $6.70, net, f.a.s., basis 49-Ib cot- 
tons; patents, $8.25, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $7.50, net, f:a.s. To the United King- 
dom, soft wheat straights 43s and hard 
wheat straights 44s 6d, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, 
jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Fel 21688). os5%00 0% eye 15,310 30 
Pr 1 WE A ies oe 14,135 27 
BOOr ONE. cesi Pon See dis view 20,964 40 
Tw fee 26,404 50 
Thr years ago ..... re 79 
Four years @80 .........5> 24,897 47 
Five years @@0 .......+.+. 19,482 37 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Fel Leet : e455 444 63000088 18,258 32 
Pre <.. Weer: 23,565 41 
Yea GO. she escnveassooe 11,180 20 
Two years AGO .........6- 32,163 56 
Thr YORMD BOD is fi.s-c secs 29,248 51 
Four years ago ..........- 37,830 66 
Five years A@O ...¢.+..-%- 18,436 32 


NEW EXCHANGE RULES 


Thc Seattle Merchants’ Exchange has 
adopied the following new rules, effective 
July 1, 1926: 

Immediate shipment cars shall be load- 
ed and bills of lading signed by railroad 
not i:ter than three days from date of 
contract; immediate delivery cars must 
arrive at destination not later than three 
days from date of contract; quick ship- 
ment cars shall be loaded and bills of 
ladin signed by railroad not later than 
five days from date of contract; prompt 
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shipment cars shall be loaded and bills 
of lading signed by railroad not later 
than 10 days from date of contract; 
prompt delivery cars must arrive at des- 
tination not later than 10 days from date 
of contract. 

Where there are several contracts for 
the same class of grain, any over delivery 
shall be applied on the next succeeding 
contract and any under delivery filled 
from next car unloaded, except in the 
case of last contract, where an over or 
under delivery exceeds 1 per cent of the 
contract or more than 100 bus, the varia- 
tion in quantity shall be settled between 
the parties or by arbitration. 

A carload shall mean 1,400 bus wheat 
and 40 tons corn, oats, barley or rye. 
Where the specified capacity of a car is 
designated, shipper may load 5 per cent, 
but not exceeding 10 per cent, over 
marked capacity of car. 


NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle in February 
were 185 cars; wheat, 490. 

For the week ended Feb. 24, total 
export sales reported to the Pacific Flour 
Export Co. were 8,400 bbls for South 
America. 

E. A. Webster, formerly grain and 
feed broker, is now associated with the 
Ryer Grain Co. as manager of its feed 
department. 

Two cargoes of wheat are reported to 
have been worked to the United King- 
dom last week, the first such sales to 
that market since early in December. 


G. J. L. Van der Lande, of Noury & 
Van der Lande, Buffalo, will arrive here 
shortly, and will sail for Japan, thence 
to China, New Zealand, Australia and 
India. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co.’s Seattle 
mill now has a unit making soya bean 
flour, with an output of about 10,000 
Ibs daily. The flour is used for the 
manufacture of glue. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Market conditions steadied last week 
and a better tone was noticeable. De- 
mand increased slightly for flour, pur- 
chases continuing in small lots, with 
short-time delivery. Bakers reported 
generally that stocks were the lowest for 
the year, and there were no heavy hold- 
ings left with dealers. 

California family patents were quoted 
on Feb. 27 at $9.50 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other common mill- 
ing points; high patents, $8.90@9.10; 
straights, $7.80@8.10. Kansas standard 
patents were quoted at $9.20@9.40, Da- 
kota standard patents $9.30@9.50, Mon- 
tana standard patents $9.20@9.40, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. Blue-stem 
patents were quoted at $7.60@7.80, 
straights $7.50@7.70, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco. 

Wheat 
100 Ibs. 


receded to $2.45@2.55 per 


NOTES 


C. H. Fledman, Seattle miller, recent- 
ly was in San Francisco on business. 


Machinery used by the Utah Cereal 
Food Co. in its plant at Ogden is being 
sold, and the factory building will be 
converted into a warehouse. The eleva- 
tors are used by the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. for storage purposes. 

That favorable action on freight rate 
petitions now before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would mean $1,500,000 
on wheat shipments alone of Utah and 
Idaho was the statement of H. W. Prick- 
ett, traffic expert of the Ogden (Utah) 
Grain Exchange at a meeting of manu- 
facturers, jobbers and others gathered to 
consider the long-and-short-haul freight 


rate fight. 
W. E. Zourpann. 
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PORTLAND 


The flour market declined at the close 
of last week, all family grades being re- 
duced 40c bbl, due to the weakened wheat 
market and the dragging character of the 
flour trade. Quotations, Feb. 27: family 
patents $8.25 bbl, bakers hard wheat 
$9.25, and bakers blue-stem $8.25. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

activity 

Feb. 21-27 44 
Previous week 62 
Pe nn a tae teed 72 
Two years ago ...... 63 
Three years ago ..... von 56 
Four years ago ..........+. 18,234 38 
Five years ago .. - 24,178 56 


Wheat buying was limited last week, 
and offerings were moderate. The sale 
of a large parcel of white wheat for ex- 
port to the United Kingdom was an- 
nounced, the first business of the kind re- 
ported by exporters since Dec. 4. No 
new wheat business with the Southeast 
has developed. Closing bids on Feb. 27 
for March delivery: soft white and west- 
ern white, $1.47 bu; Big Bend blue-stem, 
hard white, hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.45; western red, $1.44. 

NOTES 

Wheat exports for the week were 79,- 
367 bus to Yokohama, 28,000 to London 
and 37,333 to Liverpool. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week: to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
3,994 bbls; New Orleans, 350 sacks; to 
Houston, 620; Mobile, 7,420; Boston, 
5,100; New York, 2,470; Philadelphia, 
350. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Practically no change occurred in the 
flour market last week. The general 
weakness caused the trade to hold off 
before placing orders. 

Carload quotations, Feb. 26: California 
family patents $9.40 bbl, basis 14’s; Calli- 
fornia hard wheat bakers $8.80, basis 
¥_’s; California blended bakers, $8.40; 
California pastry, $7.70; Kansas standard 
patents, $9; Washington-Oregon blue- 
stem patents, $8.50; Montana standard 
patents, $9; Dakota standard patents, 
$9.60; Washington pastry, $7.50. 

NOTES 

Harry Snyder, chief chemist for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
who is spending a brief vacation at Long 
Beach, is to be the guest of honor and 
principal speaker at a dinner given by 
the Flour Dealers’ Club of Los Angeles 
on March 5. 

Edmund McKay, general manager of 
the National Biscuit Co., and George A. 
Zabriskie, New York flour man, arrived 
here from New York on the Mongolia on 
Feb. 27. They will remain in Los An- 
geles for about 10 days and will be guests 
of honor at several affairs being planned 
by bakers. 

Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1925 








and 1924, to Jan. 31, 1926 and 1925, in 
bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1925-26 1924-25 
Wheat .. 215,615,787 116,418,738 
SS eee 22,074,584 18,986,840 
Barley .. : 27,977,000 21,896,620 
Flaxseed 3,595,877 5,197,926 
Rye , vee 713,843 4,415,721 
GOPR os... oe 15,437 9,030 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1924-25 
Wheat ..... 6 107,632,959 
GAGS 5... ‘ 15, 466 
> Zoe ‘ 22,229 18,369,408 
Flaxseed ... ; 2,552,189 2,453,605 
Parr 2,572,540 4,678,954 
By rail 

ae 4,210,425 3,108,071 
Omts ..... Pan 1,275,834 583,922 
SS are 574,214 806,340 
Flaxseed ... ; 83,586 132,408 
eats de s-cee caxe's's 20,771 15,428 
Corm ..... 15,437 9,030 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Week ending——, July 1, 1925, to 
Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Feb. 20, 1926 

neo 25,000 1,435,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-————_Week ending———, 
Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
498,000 520,000 





_ 


July 1, 1925, to 
Feb. 20, 1926 
11,647,000 


891 


WHEAT TARIFF INCREASE 
IS ADVOCATED IN JAPAN 


Toxyo, Japan, Feb. 11.—Sentiment 
for an increase in the wheat tariff is 
growing, and there is a possibility that 
the government may be faced with a 
farm bloc powerful enough to amend the 
revised tariff bill now before the Im- 
perial Diet. If the tariff increase agita- 
tors are successful, there is every reason 
to believe that Japanese flour millers will 
be forced to abandon the export market. 

The present duty on wheat, left un- 
changed in the revised tariff bill, is .3465c 
per 132 lbs. Influenced by the demands 
of the Imperial Agricultural Society and 
playing for the farm vote, members of 
parliament elected from farm constitu- 
encies are threatening to bolt their par- 
ties and attempt to put through a 50 per 
cent ad valorem tariff on wheat. Gov- 
ernment authorities defend the present 
tariff rate on wheat, declaring that an 
increase would boost the cost of living 
and might lead to a serious social prob- 
lem. 

Backers of the increase are attempt- 
ing to obtain united action, and if an 
agreement is reached, a bill containing 
an amendment to the revised tariff bill 
will be introduced. Z. Nagata, an influ- 
ential member of the party now in power, 
stated yesterday that many members of 
his party favor an increase, and that in 
his opinion at least a 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem duty is inevitable. He held to the 
belief that a compromise on some such 
rate might be reached. 

Japanese flour millers, naturally, are 
up in arms at the proposal to raise the 
wheat tariff. The Japan Flour Milling 
Association has decided to file protests 
with the government and the Diet, and 
will meet shortly. In advance of this 
meeting, Seishichi Iwasaki, president of 
the association, has filed the following 
petition: 

“A reckless increase in the wheat tariff 
simply increases the market price of 
flour here and does not tend to bring 
about a healthy development of the flour 
business. Wheat production at home will 
fall off. While the tariff on foreign rice 
remains at 45c per 132 lbs, an increase in 
the price of wheat due to the tariff will 
naturally cause a dwindling demand for 
flour. This, in turn, will increase the 
cost of production and depress the flour 
milling industry here. Flour prices will 
have to be raised to meet the increased 
cost of production or the milling com- 
panies will be doomed to ruin. 

“The wheat tariff increase will not help 
the farmers. Higher prices for wheat do 
not necessarily bring about more pro- 
duction in this country. When the wheat 
price rose between 60 and 100 per cent 
in Japan in 1918, 1919 and 1920, the 
acreage devoted to wheat declined. The 
same condition prevailed in 1904 and 
1905. When wheat is high, Japan doesn’t 
use it. 

“Japanese wheat used for flour milling 
now amounts to between 9,920,000 and 
12,400,000 bus a year. Even more must 
be imported from abroad to meet the 
nation’s annual flour consumption. Im- 
ports run between 25,760,000 and 32,240,- 
000 bus.” 

At a meeting last night, the Imperial 
Agricultural Society adopted a resolution 
in which it declared that failure to raise 
the tariff on wheat, flour, rice, beans and 
other foodstuffs would not only handicap 
the development of the rural districts, 
but distinctly menace the future food 
supply of the nation. The effect which 
this tariff increase would have upon 
Japanese flour exports is easily discern- 
ible. Latest reports from Dairen state 
that American and Canadian flour is 
still underbidding Japanese brands in 
the Manchurian market, at $1.80 per 49- 
Ib bag. The present tariff amounts to 
about $5.90 per long ton of wheat. A 30 
per cent ad valorem duty on the c.i.f. 
price in Japan would range from $15 ton 
upward. Burton Crane. 





Of the total valuation of flour export- 
ed from the United States in 1924, which 
amounted to $91,210,247, steamships op- 
erating out of New Orleans carried 20.4 
per cent, or flour valued at $20,474,396, 
and of the national export grain business, 
valued at $329,300,306, New Orleans 
boats got 11.5 per cent, or grain valued 
at $37,910,713. 
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Further weakness has developed in the millfeed market, and prices have 


declined to approximately the low point of the season. 


Demand is extremely 


light, and the somewhat increased running time of mills in some centers has 
contributed the further weakness of increased supplies. Average bran prices 


are at about the level of a year ago at this time. 


Spring bran shows a decline 


of 50c ton over a week ago, soft winter bran 50c@$1, and hard winter bran 
$2.50. Weather over the Middle West continues mild and open, and there 
are rather generous stocks of forage crops in most feeding sections, which to 


a considerable extent are being substituted for mill products. 


Cheap corn 


and oats are proving a more and more serious competition. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.— The market is_ barely 
steady and very quiet. There is a little 
scattered buying from mixers, but vol- 
ume is small. Country dealers are buy- 
ing very sparingly. Offerings are mod- 
erate, but sufficient to supply the de- 
mand. Spring bran was quoted, Feb. 
26, at $25@26 ton, hard winter bran $27 
@27.50, standard middlings $25@26, flour 
middlings $27.50@29, and red dog $33 
@36. 

Miuwavuxer.—The feed market is very 
quiet. Offerings are sufficient to keep 
prices easy. Quotations, Feb. 27: stand- 
ard bran $25@25.50 ton, winter bran $26 
@26.50, standard fine middlings $25@ 
25.50, flour middlings $27@28, red dog 
$32@34, and cottonseed meal $34@36.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis—Millfeed was quiet last 
week. Offerings were light, and quota- 
tions remained practically unchanged. 
Weather conditions and other factors 
have been such as to create a demand, 
but local dealers state that reports they 
receive say that farmers are grinding 
corn and feeding that, rather than sell 
it at prevailing prices and buy millfeed. 
Quotations, Feb. 27: soft winter bran $26 
(@26.50 ton, hard winter bran $25.50@26, 
and gray shorts $28@29. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minwneapouis.—The millfeed market is 
still very quiet. Prices have declined $4 
@4.50 ton in the last six weeks. Jobbers 
who bought in December and January 
for February-March delivery are not 
feeling very jubilant over the outlook. 
Temporarily, there is no outside inquiry. 
Mixers are taking deliveries against old 
purchases, but are doing no fresh buying. 

So long as coarse grains continue weak, 
the trade does not anticipate much im- 
provement in demand for mill offals. 
Prices on the latter are regarded as too 
low. Some millers say they would not 
contract for deferred delivery at present 
levels. At the same time, offerings are 
unusually free from both city and coun- 
try, so that jobbers’ quotations are well 
under those of city mills, particularly on 
the heavier grades. 

City mills quote bran at $28@23.50 ton, 
standard middlings $23.50@24, flour mid- 
dlings $26@30.50, red dog $32@36, wheat 
mixed feed $26.50@30, and rye middlings 
$20.50@22, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

March 2 Year ago 
Bran $22.50@23.00 $24.00@24.50 
Stand, middlings.. 22.00@22.60 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings.. 25.00@26.00 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@34.00 37.00@40.00 

Dututrn.—Buyers show little interest. 
Shipping directions are coming in stead- 


ily. Inquiry is light. 
THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—After being stationary 
most of last week, further weakness de- 
veloped in the millfeed market, causing 
prices to again decline to around the low 
levels of the season. Demand is extreme- 
ly light, and does little to offset the some- 
what better running time of mills. Pro- 
duction is not heavy, but offerings are too 
large for the situation to reflect any sus- 
tained strength. Mixed car buying is 
fair. Weather over the Middle West 
continues mild and open, and there are 
rather generous stocks of forage crops 
in most feeding sections which are being 


used, to some extent, in substitution for 
mill offals. The low prices for corn and 
oats are major factors in depressing mill- 
feed values. Quotations, Feb. 27, basis 
car lots, Kansas City: bran, $23@23.50 
ton; brown shorts, $26@26.50; gray 
shorts, $27@27.50. 

Satina.—Feed demand is light, open 
weather having its effect on the market. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 
25, car lots, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.20@1.25 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.30@ 
1.35; gray shorts, $1.45@1.56. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed is slightly easier, 
despite the limited production of flour. 
Quotations, Feb. 27, basis car lots, Atchi- 
son: bran, $23.50@24 ton; brown shorts, 
$25.50@26; gray shorts, $27.50@28. 

Hurtrcuinson.—Feed demand continues 
extremely quiet. Despite light opera- 
tions, most mills have an accumulation, 
especially shorts. Quotations, Feb. 27, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $25@26 ton; 
mill-run, $27@28; gray shorts, $29@30. 

OxrtaHoma Criry.—Millfeed offerings 
are not liberal, and demand is light. Mod- 
erate weather prevails over the South- 
west. Millers look for an increase in 
farm demand very soon. Prices held 
fairly strong in most quarters last week. 
Straight bran sold at $1.35@1.40 per 100 
Ibs, mill-run $1.45@1.50, gray shorts 
$1.65@1.70, corn chop $1.70@1.75, and 
corn meal 56@58c per 24-lb bag. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Torevo.—Feed prices are off $5@6 
ton from recent high points. Demand 
is none too brisk; in fact, some millers 
have experienced difficulty in selling even 
their reduced output. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on Feb. 26 at $28@29 
ton, mixed feed $28@29, and middlings 
$28@29, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitite.—There was little demand 
except for bran last week. Prices 
dropped. Quotations, Feb. 26: bran $27 
@29 ton, mixed feed $28@29, shorts $29. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.—The millfeed situation 
continued quiet last week, the majority 
of the mills reporting slow trade. Prices 
were practically unchanged. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@82 
ton; standard middlings, $3833@35. 

Mempnis.—There was no improvement 
in the demand for millfeed last week. 
Quotations, Feb. 27: bran $27 ton, gray 
shorts $31. 

Norrotk.—Millfeed was in better de- 
mand, and prices were firmer. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 27: red dog, $46@47 ton; 
flour middlings, $34@34.50; standard 
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bran, $34@34.50; standard middlings, 
$32.50@33. 


THE EAST 

Borrato.—Mills are sold ahead, and 
have nothing for present use. Jobbers 
report a fair business, but there is no 
rush to buy. Quotations, Feb. 27: bran 
$28.50@29 ton, standard middlings $28.50 
@29, flour middlings $32, heavy mixed 
feeds $36, red dog $36, second clears $43. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds were dull last 
week, with prices lower. Other feeds 
were in quiet demand, with the market 
fairly steady. Quotations, on Feb. 27: 
spring bran $32.25@33.25 ton, standard 
middlings $34.50@34.75, flour middlings 
$40.75@Al, red dog $41, stock feed $34.50, 
reground oat hulls $12, and cottonseed 
meal $38@43.50, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Battrmorne.—Brans were steady last 
week, but heavy feed dropped, and de- 
mand was slow for the list. Quotations, 
Feb. 27, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $31.50@32; soft winter bran, $33.50 
@34.50; standard middlings, $31@32; 
flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, $39 
@Al. 

Puiapetpnia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are only moderate, but demand is slow 
and the market is weaker. Quotations, 
Feb. 27, for prompt shipment, per ton: 
spring bran $33@33.50, hard winter bran 
$33.50@34, soft winter bran $34@34.50, 
standard middlings $32.50@33, flour mid- 
dlings $37@37.50 as to quality, and red 
dog $40@40.50. 

Prrrssurcu.— Millfeed declined last 
week. Business continues dull, and the 
only sales being made are in small lots 
for prompt shipment. Offerings are 
especially abundant. Quotations, Feb. 
27: standard middlings $29@29.50 ton, 
flour middlings $32@33, red dog $39@41, 
spring wheat bran $29.50@30.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrie.—Feed demand continued very 
light and prices weakened last -week. 
Dealers continue to take substantial 
losses on Montana millfeed sold months 
ago. Trade sentiment is that the low 
point has been reached on the decline. 
Quotations, on Feb. 27: Washington mill- 
run, $25@26 ton in straight cars; Mon- 
tana mixed feed, $24@25. California 
has again shown some interest in north 
coast millfeed, offering $28 ton for mill- 
run delivered there. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed prices are 
unchanged. Trade was very light last 
week. Heavy offerings from outside mills 
as well as from California were continued. 
Splendid feeding conditions throughout 
the state, and particularly in the terri- 
tory around San Francisco, caused a 
slackened demand. Quotations, Feb. 27: 
Kansas bran $32@33 ton, Montana bran 
$30@31, northern standard $31@32, 
northern white $32@33, middlings #44@ 
45, and low grade flour $50@51. 

PortLannv.—The feed market was quiet 
last week. Mild open weather prevails 
throughout this territory, with an abun- 
dance of green feed. Demand from Cali- 
fornia is also lacking. Quotations, Feb. 
27: mill-run $24 ton, middlings $39. 

CANADA 

Toronto.—For straight cars of bran, 
dealers are paying 50c ton premium over 
list prices, while shorts are not wanted. 
Feed flour is also in poor demand. Pro- 
duction is increasing slowly as sales of 
flour for export improve. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: bran $30@31 ton, shorts $32 
@33, middlings $39@40, jute, mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

Winniree.—Owing to the exceptional- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 2, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 


Hard winter bran ...... 26.50@27.00 


Minneapolis 
eee $24.50@25.50 $23.00@23.50 $ 
one « @estec 


Baltimore 
eevee @..... $31.50@32.00 
24.50@ 25.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 


21.00 @ 21.50 oR ME 
SAG ian 33.50@34.50 


eee err 1D .0:0.4~. 00000 Me cces ose 25.00 @ 26.00 
Standard middlings*.... 24.50@25.50 23.50 @24.00 24.00@24.50 .....@..... 31.00@32.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 27.00@28.50 26.00 @30.50 25.00@ 25.50 28.00@29.00 35.00@36.00 
BOG, GOR via scvesiepvias 32.560@35.50 32:00@36.00  .....@....6 sever @.e. 39.00 @41.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring BOG: 60.0: os000% Binces @28.00 $33.00 @33.50 §$.....@..... $30.00@31.00 $.....@..... 
TES WHRCEE BEOR cc cdic esses @.... 33.50 @34.00 --@. 30.00@31.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ «sees @..... 34.00 @34.50 ve @ovws 30.50@31.50 29.00@32.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@28.00 32.50 @33.00 Se 30.00@31.00 33.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @30.50 37.00 @37.50 hs 4 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
MeO GOR. fe. cheanceks ned. dren's @35.50 40.00 @40.50 oo Wes 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Parente ier press « $28.00 @30.00 $30.00 @31.00 $37.00 @39.00 
*Winnipeg ........ ..s-. @ 24.00 sees» @26.00 o svc WP ewees 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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ly mild weather which has prevailed this 
winter in the prairie provinces, and the 
low price of other feedingstuffs, bran 
and shorts have for some months been in 
somewhat poor demand in this part of 
Canada, but now the call for these prod- 
ucts is improving, and inquiry from other 
markets is more active. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 27: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, 
bran $25, shorts $27; British Columbia, 
bran $27@29, shorts $29@31; Pacific 
Coast, bran $32, shorts $34. 


EUROPE 

Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 10.—Bran and 
middlings are lower. Bran is quoted at 
£6 5s ton, ex-mill, and middlings at £6 
15s. Plate pollards are slow, and ar 
quoted at £5 2s 6d, cif. Fancy Plate 
middlings are offered for February and 
March shipment at £7 2s 6d, c.if. 

Berrast, Ireranp, Feb. 9.—Englis! 
millers are offering best white bran a 
£9 10s@£9 145s, ex-quay, Belfast or Dub 
lin. Irish millers are holding their bes 
white at £9@£9 10s. Red bran is quoted 
at £8@9, according to mill and quality 
Pollards and sharps range from £10 for 
very best white down to £9, delivered, 
Belfast or Dublin. Feedingstuffs gen- 
erally are weak. Farmers are not in 
clined to sell their potatoes at a low pric:, 
and pay the high prices being asked for 
mill offals and other feed. 








PRODUCTS | 
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Flaxseed fell to new low levels lat 
week, both future and cash prices dro}.- 
ping with wheat. The Minneapolis M: 
option showed a net decline of 6c bu, be- 
ing quoted at $2.384% on Feb. 27, con - 
pared with $2.4442 on the previous Sa - 
urday. A lack of speculative support 
and reports of heavy offerings from t! ¢ 
Argentine were given as reasons for tle 
decline. 

Buenos Aires prices dropped likewi-e 
last week. Press cables from Argentiia 
reported heavy offerings by growers «f 
that country. Argentine seed was repor'- 
ed as being bought in considerable qua)- 
tities in the East. The Archer-Daniel;s- 
Midland Co., linseed crushers, Minne- 
apolis, points out that, since flaxseed is 
selling at the lowest price it has reach d 
in a number of years, it would seem thit 
the present should be a good time ‘o 
buy oil. 

Oil meal prices are lower, having becn 
affected by the weakness in other feedinz- 
stuffs. There is little inquiry. Oil meal 
is quoted at $44.50@45 ton, Minneapolis, 
this figure being about $3 lower than a 
week ago. Crushers report that they «are 
behind on deliveries. 

Dvu.tvurn.—The undertone to flaxseed 
was weak last week. Spells of liquida- 
tion resulted in establishing new lw 
price levels. The cash situation is both 
dull and tight. Buyers pick up every- 
thing that is available. Shipping re- 
duced elevator stocks 36,000 bus, and the 
total holdings at the close of businvss 
on Feb. 27 were 804,000, domestic and 
bonded. 


Cuicaco.—The linseed meal market is 
easier and extremely quiet. Local de:l- 
ers cannot compete with prices quoted in 
Buffalo, and this has restricted sales w th 
the Chicago trade. Linseed meal was 
quoted, Feb. 27, at $46@47 ton, Chica 0. 

Mrnneaporis.—Oil meal prices wre 
affected by the weakness in other fe d- 
ingstuffs and, lacking inquiry, decli: ed 
$3 ton last week. Crushers are book ng 
some business, but are not aggressive, 
being behind on deliveries. Resellers :re 
also holding back. There is still con: id- 
erable meal to be delivered against »ld 
orders, booked at prices well above the 
current market. Prompt shipment nical 
is quoted nominally at $44.50@45 ‘on, 
Minneapolis. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth 

Minneapolis -———Duluth— — 


Track Toarr. Track Feb. My 
Feb. 23...$2.38% 2.37% 2.40% 2.38% 2.°9% 
Feb. 24... 2.38% 2.86% 2.39% 2.37% 2.'8% 
Feb. 25... 2.36% 2.34% 2.37% 2.35% 2.:6% 
Feb. 26... 2.34 2.32 2.35% 2.33% 2.:4% 
Feb. 27... 2.35% 2.33% 2.37 2.35 2.36 
March 1.. 2.31 2.29 2.32% 2.30% 2.51% 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week «nd- 
ing Feb. 27, and stocks in store at Min- 
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neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 

corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 

in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
r—Receipts—~ -——In store—, 











1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis. 49 121 27 875 400 283 
I sth... scae 40 17 37 804 636 229 

tals ... 89 1388 64 1,679 1,036 612 


teceipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Feb. 27, 1926, compared with the corre- 
nding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





polis ... 8,439 11,889 2,106 3,203 
fee 8,457 15,241 7,349 13,871 
pig ieswsd 16,896 27,130 9,455 17,074 


\iup-wauKEeE.—The weakness of feeds 
was reflected in linseed meal last week, 
which declined $1 ton. Demand is slack- 
ening, but crushers are offering sparing- 
ly, having not yet been able to catch up 
wit) deliveries. Quotation, Feb. 27, f.o.b., 
M iukee, $47@48 ton. 

| -rpraLo.—Oil meal is weak and lower. 
Demand is slack. Quotation, Feb. 27, 
$43.50 ton. 

ston.—The linseed meal market is 
du and weak. Prices are lower. Re- 
se|. rs are unable to compete. Quotation, 
on leb. 27, $47.70@48.20 ton. 


rrssurGH.—There is very little in- 


ql for linseed meal. Prices declined 
l week. Offerings were rather lib- 
er but buyers were scarce, the only 
Si being in small lots and for prompt 
sh ment. Quotation, Feb. 27, $46.70 ton. 


nonto.—Prices of oil cake meal are 
ste dy, and this product is in fair de- 
mod. Quotation, Feb. 27, $56.25 ton, car 
lols, f.0.b., delivered, Ontario points. 


inNIpEG.—A good, steady local de- 


ma:.d is maintained for oil cake and meal, 
at unchanged prices. Quotations, Feb. 
27: oil cake, in bags, $43 ton; oil meal, 
$15. The flaxseed market has shown no 


improvement in buying 
liqu’dation has forced prices down. 
graii: closed, Feb. 27, at $2.00% bu. 

I ivervoot, Enco., Feb. 10.—Cakes are 
dul! and neglected. American linseed 


power, and 
This 


cakes are very quiet. Shippers ask £10 
12s (d ton for February-March. May- 
Auvust sold last week at £9 5s. Russian 
sell-rs are still in the market, and invit- 


ing bids of £9 10s for February-March 
and March. Home made cakes are in- 
clined to be firmer, owing to the decline 
in oil. A pareel of 500 tons Argentine 
flax-eed sold at £15 5s last week. 





IILLIONS GET RIGHT NUMBER 

Ii is estimated on comprehensive fig- 
ures that there are 60,000,000 telephone 
talks per day in the United States, and 
an average for each of these is placed 
at five minutes. This means 300,000,000 
minutes, 5,000,000 hours, or more than 
208,000 24-hour days, which converted 
into years would be 600 years. -There are 
62,000,000,000 calls in a year. 








BAIXED 


EDS 


Cuicaco.—There is a steady buying of 
small lots. There is no life to the mar- 
ket; sales are merely replacement lots, 
with no disposition being shown to buy 
ahead. Baby chick feed is moving in fair 
volume, and is more active than other 
feeds. The large supplies of corn and 
oats still restrict buying of manufac- 
tured feeds. 

Sr. Lovuts.—There is a gradually in- 
creasing demand for mixed feeds. Prac- 
tically no sales are being made for more 
than 60 days in advance, but stocks are 
low and immediate needs are quite heavy. 
Dairy feeds were quoted, on Feb. 27, at 
$46 ton, horse feed $36, and scratch feed 
$45. 


NasHviLte.—Mixed feed business was 
quiet last week. Quotations, Feb. 27: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $31@42 ton; 
dairy feed, $36@47; poultry scratch 
feed, $43@54; poultry mash feed, $62 
@72. 

Toronto.—Demand for all lines of 
mixed feeds is fairly good. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: oat chop $38.25 ton, oat and bar- 
ley chop $40.25, crushed oats $36.25@ 
40.25, according to quality; feed wheat 
$56.25, cracked corn $41.25, feed corn 
meal $37.25@39.25, cottonseed meal 
$54.25, chick feed $48.25@50.25, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Mempuis.—Feed buying continues re- 
stricted. Mills are buying raw material 
cautiously, but are booking orders more 
freely for immediate shipment or 30 to 
60 days. Demand for dairy feed is satis- 
factory. An early season for poultry 
is stimulating inquiry for scratch feed. 
Prices remain steady. 





AN ENGLISH ROLLER MILL IN SPAIN 


In Milling, recently, an account is 
given of the development of a flour mill 
in the town of Calatayud, in the center 
of the wheat growing district of Aragon. 
In the year 1865 the firm of Serafin 
Sancho Hermanos erected a small mill 
for grinding 10,000 kilos per 24 hours, 
and during the course of about 30 years 
a steady and profitable business was done 
without any particular change being 
made, except that the business passed 
from father to son. 

On the death of the latter, a son-in-law 
continued the business for the widow, and 
he completely remodeled the mill, trebled 
its capacity and succeeded in building up 
an excellent reputation for his flour. An 
English plant was installed by the firm 
of Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., of 
Rochdale, of a daily capacity of 20,000 
kilos in 1906 which was subsequently in- 
creased to 30,000, but nine years later it 
became necessary to build an entirely new 
mill, which is of ferro concrete and has a 
capacity of 100,000 kilos. 

The plant of the new mil] includes 






cleaning and conditioning machinery, se 
arators, stoners, rinsers, whizzers, a Ro 
inson conditioner, eight plansifters, sev- 
eral centrifugals,; seven double purifiers 
and retreating machines, and automatic 
machines for packing. It is driven by 
waterpower, and the demand that pre- 
vails for the best flour ground by the 
mill is an indication of the preference 
for good white flour, when it can be ob- 
tained, to the coarser descriptions with 
which the bread in Spain used chiefly to 
be made, and still is in many parts. 





Canada—January Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 

January, 1926, as officially reported: 


Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ......... 278,470 8,065,906 
Se ND ac co cceccvese 2,169 3,426 
DEE, Wesserevossweesaces |. eerie 
Newfoundland ........... —. a 
PE cuceee ove vececa * aa 
IE cab ch ndbe6.0.0¢006 23,952 320 
Trinidad, Tobago ........ ane ~——«t we 
Other B. W. Indies....... eee 
British South Africa ..... 4.405 8 —s cecne 
British West Africa ..... —.. -eere 
SOP TEE TILE eee er 
British Honduras ........ a. «< teases 
British Guiana .......... +k | Reeeeereee 
PN c-W'eec 6 ac tagene a | eaess 
BRBTRS co ccccevececcccese  : Aree 
EN, adi nO 0060 uh 448.8 08 0 oe. pwane 
hg 4 EE RS Sr ee ee 45,028 1,141,732 
COBEN ** o's née occseweces ae ere 
CE BERD. ome wseccesewse _—. ese. 
ae | o ) | rs 
SUE 6c cctasecbiece “cum “ghee 103,352 
BEE <0 wid Sta boccvccecos Seen * seca’ 
PEEL n.6 0 chi'e:d 00's 0.0: 06-00 11,198 54,914 
Dutch West Indies ...... —— 86=—Sst tee 
Dmtee Guiame ..c..66.c'% eee ere 
ee ie See +. tame 
SEY 5 s'd'4 0.0 6 6.00 4400 eo 2) ree 
DE fae reese n ts aoacees J. ee er 
PE Se Wecices esi vscodst- Wesee 175,466 
French West Indies...... LAGE: =. sebve5c 
i te Se seh acd 6:08 6'% 4 49,733 228,800 
ER ere —— 860! eaves 
Gold Coast ........... se ) ae 
GUBCOMABIS, 5c. ccccccccoes eee speee 
SS ou ss che oe ees ee) =e wees 
NE Ee bv ede Nee cede epeces ae’ '. Seen 
BEE Sineee kre carseccess 3,083 1,190,949 
Irish Free State ......... 21,958 223,990 
GEE ae 00 bisaccceseens 13,000 1,841,370 
Po reer a ee 
DEED schcsioccdsapecesces ceeve 1,068 
PUEOPENOMINE cen ccccsesese 9,927 130,010 
DE. Wbb5 SCg60avesn wie See >. seve~ 
pe PET Te Es CLE Te 61,2838 «sees 
Portuguese Africa ....... ae. <@ee00 
PORAIBG (05 oc ccsccccscccce Bee 00tC«C ww 
San Domingo ............ < Serer 
Sierre Leone ...........+.. ee 0CCOCS ee 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. SBS 32. wo see 
RANE Se 4,882 37,333 
WEED Ucccececesisene i. re 
Virgin Islands ........... ae 
yo ee eee ere re 716,731 13,198,636 
100 lbs 





Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 


To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... 1,000 49,596 
United States .......... ee. - °  Caaae 
 "<as bse 8 o.0 9 ¢ 0 : 2,475 12 
British Guiana ...... aXe 150 60 
British South Africa .... ..... 1,366 
DP ctren'sseetarse> “eoogs 116 
GU, Sed eesceccsece’s 220 58 
Other Br. West Indies.. 30 84 
Newfoundland ......... 4,621 588 
Irish Free State ...... a" * andes 4,054 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. _e0lt(“(<é‘C 
DUOW TIOGIRRG 26 0 vice cees *« vcace 504 
CPNGOR sock ewe seetsecss ore 630 
MOEN ddwaacdeics deste 6,005 
Other countries ........ 40 49 

TONED | 65 600 Va ees aes 109,634 63,122 





FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Se . 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 1, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
0 ee ..+++~+~-$23.00 $22.00 @ 23.00 
Pure wheat bran .. - 23.50 23.50@24.00 
Middlings ........ --. 24.50 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 25.00@26.00 
Red dog ...... ° -. 837.00 30.00@31.00 
Mixed feed . hese 25.00 25.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal 43.00 46.00@47.00 
sc 050 cewes --+» 32.00 31.00@32.00 
Middlings* ace 33.00 31.00@32.00 
Di -dentwdes< 43.00 41.00@44.00 

Duluth— 

DE Sada Wiha sew ena ves 23.00 22.50@23.00 
PE och cneceadewe 24.00 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 27.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 24.50 29.00@29.50 
Se UP nneeavactawswn 35.00 33.00@35.00 
St. Louis— 
0 I a 24.50 25.50@26.50 
Brown shorts ........ 30.50 27.50@28.00 
ee MMOD 6. cov ecscce 32.00 29.00@30.00 
SE) thw denas'6 we 14.00 7.00@ 8.00 
Beemmemy Geed ..cccccce 42.00 23.50@25.00 

Buffalo— 

Uk) SE 29.00 29.00@29.50 
BPD: cus Se e-ue ad's w'50'0% 27.50 

Standard middlings ... 28.00 ’ 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 32.00@32.50 
Ce Sl 3a saseante ses 42.00 36.00@36.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.00 31.00@32.00 


Oil meal 
Kansas City— 


coeveccees 41.00 43.50@44.00 


SE EL. io» 6.5.6:6-4 6 9 on 23.00 23.00@24.00 

0 ES ee . 23.00 23.00@24.00 

Brown shorts ......... 27.00 26.00@26.50 

CURT GOES 2c cccse -- 28.00 27.00@28.00 

Red dog ..... ewee - 38.00 35.00@36.00 
Philadelphia— 


2.50 @33.00 
32.00 @32.50 
-50@32.00 
-.00@31.50 
39.00 @ 40.50 
35.00 @38.50 


Winter bran ..... 
Pare PEAR 2.26000. 
Spring bran ...... 
Spring middlings 
ee Peer 
Flour middlings 
Milwaukee— 


Winter bran ...... 5.00 @ 26.50 






0 ae acu 5.00 @ 25.50 
NE + Wat o.»-6 4. 60h 0m .00 @ 25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 @ 28.00 
DTM tech eb wise eae 2.00 @34.00 
oe” a see 20.50 @21.50 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 47.00@48.00 
Cottonseed meal ..... 43.00 34.00@36.50 
Hominy feed .... : 37.00 25.50@26.50 
Reground oat feed .... 9.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed* rr 44.00 32.00@32.50 
ree 33.80 . @34.60 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
po Pe $8.30 $9.10 
Pree eee 7.00 9.10 
i. BE newdcvueeob eae overs 7.50 
ee CORD 5 os 00040 008 8.90 9.70 
PES: 6.4 cc's ca0es wee 5.70 6.50 
PE: Kiso Cobb 60.00 06.4 oe 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 
KOREAN BAKING CUSTOMS 

Koreans, in making bread, place the 
dough, after it has been thoroughly 
mixed, on a plank about two feet. square, 
on the floor of the room. It is then 
pounded with a great mallet. At the 
bakeshops, where this process frequently 
takes place in the open air, dust and in- 
sects may be added to the ingredients. 
If objections should arise to this, the 
Korean can quote a native proverb: “He 
who would enjoy his food should not 
look over the kitchen wall.” 











February March April 






NI 


j | 
$40.00) 


39.0¢ 
38.0 





‘14 21 28/7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 






Range of Bran Prices 











July 
6 13 20 27/4 11 18 


May June 













August 
1 8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28 5 12 19 26 2 9 16 23 30/6 


Spring Bran (Mi polis) 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 

Spring Bran (Boston) 








September October 











November 














December January February 


13 20 27 
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Corn futures moved independently of 
wheat last week and registered a net gain 
of about Ic bu, the Chicago May option 
being quoted at 80%4c on Feb. 27. Re- 
ceipts at primary markets fell off some- 
what, and the visible supply increase 
was lighter than that of the preceding 
week. 

A recently issued bulletin of the De- 
partment of Agriculture declares that 
indications point to a comparatively 
weak foreign demand for American corn 
from now until the next harvest. Ac- 
cording to this bulletin, crops in all of the 
important corn growing countries have 
either turned out well or have favorable 
prospects. The corn market in Europe 
is unusually sluggish, according to 
Broomhall. Heavy shipments from Ar- 
gentina have been depressing. Norway 
and Sweden are reported to be showing 
some interest in foreign offerings, how- 
ever. 

The demand for corn goods in general 
appears to be considerably reduced. Re- 
ports from important markets of the 
United States indicate only a routine 
demand for corn meal. It is reported 
from Chicago that the flour price decline 
of recent weeks has restricted the call 
for corn goods. Buffalo reports a good 
export demand. 

Mrnneaporis.—Cash corn at Minneap- 
olis is a shade higher, due to light re- 
ceipts and scarcity of natural yellow 
grades. No natural No. 3 yellow is ar- 
riving, and there is practically no No. 4. 
Those who need dry corn must depend 
on kiln-dried, regardless of its disad- 
vantages. Outside buyers are switching 
from No. 6 to No. 5 yellow, and the lat- 
ter is now selling at 18@20c bu under 
the Chicago May option, and the former 
21@22c under. Mixed corn is slow. No. 
5 mixed is quoted at 22@23c under, and 
No. 6 mixed 25@26c under. Sample 
grades are also a little stronger. Stocks 
are light, and driers are free buyers. 

Sr. Lovis—Corn prices made a slight 
gain last week, but trading was light. 
There were no new features to the corn 
situation, and pit conditions to a great 
extent governed the trend of prices. Re- 
ceipts last week were 320 cars, against 
422 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Feb. 27: No. 3 corn 6712@69c bu, No. 4 
corn 644%4@65c, No. 5 corn 6212@63c; 
No. 4 yellow, 69c; No. 5 white, 64@65c. 


New Orteans.—Demand for corn con- 
tinues fair. Shipments through this port 
included 71,220 bus, of which Progreso 
took 53,700, during the week ended Feb. 
25. Prices, Feb. 25: No. 2 yellow 99c 
bu, No. 3 98c; No. 3 white 99c, No. 3 98c; 
hominy feed, $1.65 per 100 lbs; cream 
meal, $2.10 in 98’s; grits, $2.10 in 98's; 
standard meal $2 in 98’s; yellow chops, 
$1.75 per 100 lbs. 


Nasnuvitte.—Shipments of corn were 
moderate last week. Demand _ lacked 
snap. Western corn is now selling on 
a parity with that from Ohio valley sta- 
tions, and the western grain is moving 
to the Southeast. Quotations, Feb. 27: 
No. 2 white 87c bu, No. 8 white 85c; 
No. 2 yellow 87c, No. 3 yellow 85c. Corn 
meal is in routine demand. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: bolted, paper bags, 95c@$1 bu; 
bulk, 88@93c. 


Mempnuis.—Receipts of corn were not 
large last week, but some improvement 
was noted in demand from the interior. 
Farm work is increasing, and feeding 
necessities are larger. Quotations, Feb. 
27: No. 3 white, 79c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
75c; No. 8 yellow, 78c. Corn meal is 
moving to consumers a little more freely, 
and there is an improved demand from 
jobbers. Supplies are light. 


Kansas Crry.—Corn prices are slight- 
ly higher, although both meal and corn 
feed are without strength. Demand is 
moderate. Cash prices, Feb. 27: white 
corn, No. 2 72%2.@73%ec bu, No. 3 69@ 
7012c, No. 4 66@68c; yellow corn, No. 
2 7124%.@78%ec, No. 3 69%2@7T1c, No. 4 
6534@68c; mixed corn, No. 2 71@72'/c, 
No. 8 69@70c, No. 4 6542@67%2c; cream 
meal, $3.60 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas 
City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy feed, 
$25 ton; corn bran, $25. 


Cuicaco.—The call for corn goods has 
dropped off, and sales are at a minimum. 


RO 


SV eee ee, 


DUCTS | 


It is said by some dealers that the de- 
cline in flour prices during recent weeks 
has restricted the demand for corn goods, 
and this is reflected in current sales. 
Corn flour was quoted, Feb. 27, at $2.10 
@2.15 per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.95@2.05, 
cream meal $1.95@2.05, hominy $1.95@ 
2.05. The local cash market was active 
last week as far as the better dry grades 
were concerned. These were picked up 
readily at firm premiums. The poorer 
ones, however, were not so active, and it 
required widening discounts to dispose 
of them. Receipts totaled 1,709 cars, 
against 1,030 a year ago. On Feb. 27 
No. 4 yellow was quoted at 66@70c bu, 
No. 5 yellow 62@66c, No. 6 yellow 59@ 
62c; No. 4 white 67@69c, No. 5 white 
61142@654%ec, No. 6 white 59@61c; No. 4 
mixed 66@68%c, No. 5 mixed 5912@ 
6l42c, No. 6 mixed 58@60c. 

Mitwavukee.—Cash corn showed much 
strength last week and advanced 3@5c 
bu. Receipts were moderate, and de- 
mand improved. Receipts were 299 cars, 
compared with 192 in the previous week 
and 218 a year ago. Quotations, Feb. 27: 
No. 3 yellow, 7544,@76'4c bu; No. 3 white, 
75Y,@76'4c; No. 3 mixed, 7244@744c¢. 

Bosron.—Gluten feed is in quiet de- 
mand, with liberal offerings and the mar- 
ket considerably lower for shipment. 
Quotations, on Feb. 27: gluten feed $41.75 
ton, gluten meal $51.80, hominy feed $32, 
in sacks. Corn meal is lower, with a slow 
demand; granulated yellow was quoted 
at $2.40, bolted yellow $2.35, and feeding 
meal and cracked corn $1.75, all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

PuiapetpH1a.—The market for export 
deliveries of corn last week was dull, and 
prices declined 2%2c. Local car lots are 
scarce and 1c higher. Receipts, 3,594 
bus; exports, 34,286; stock, 320,571. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 27: car lots for export, No. 
2, 75c bid; No. 3, 714%2@72%ec bid; No. 4, 
69@70c bid; local car lots, No. 3 yellow, 
81@82c. Corn goods are lower, due to 
the slow demand. Quotations, Feb. 27, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.45@2.65; 
white cream meal, fancy, $2.45@2.65; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.45@2.65. 

Batrimore.—Corn is easier and more 
active. Receipts last week were 12,896 
bus, 8,440 by rail and 4,456 by boat. Sales 
included 10,200 bus No. 2 spot, export, 
20,250 No. 2 spot, domestic, 1,365 No. 2 
yellow, domestic, and 1 car No. 2 yellow, 
in elevator, all at 77c bu. Closing prices, 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 





Feb. 27: No. 2 spot, 76%c; No. 3 spot, 
734%ec; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 8lc. 
Corn meal and hominy are steady, but 
inactive, at $2.20@2.30 per 100 lbs for 
desirable quality. 

Burrato.—Receipts of corn are decid- 
edly on the increase. Supplies here are 
more than ample for demand. The best 
demand last week was from driers. 
There is a good demand for corn meal, 
both export and domestic. Quotations, 
on Feb. 27: cracked corn, $35 ton; hom- 
iny, yellow or white, $30; gluten, $38.50; 
table corn meal, $2.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Liverroot, Ena., Feb. 10.—The con- 
sumptive demand is not equal to the 
steady increase in supplies. Stocks in- 
creased 101,000 qrs during January, and 
are still growing. New crop position of 
River Plate is steady, there being less 
pressure to sell. Mixed American corn 
for February shipment is offered at 30s 
41d, which is very close to the parity 
of River Plate. Afloat parcels of the 
latter are quoted at 30s, February- 
March 31s, April-May 31s 9d, and May- 
June and June-July 31s 6d. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ge Bae veccucss o3 694 341 ry 
Consolidated .... 1,097 187 121 218 
SNOEE 0% 6.0604 6° 1,128 97 261 ane 


Grain Growers .. 1,515 261 484 


Fort William .... 1,102 130 168 





a, Pe 35k 3848 886 383 265 
Northland 5,334 878 860... 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,167 159 447 801 


4,302 511 403 465 




















ke Stree 5,543 775 551 207 
Private elevators. 15,911 2,011 1,923 288 

PT See 5,818 511 127 

>... Ue ere 46,765 7,100 6,069 2,244 
Year ago ....... 24,854 11,570 4,893 3,127 
Afloat year ago.. 1,388 680 127 bate 
ere 881 173 42 14 
Rail shipments.. 397 144 202 : 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
fo. 3. BAPE acs 8 Durum ........ 1,276 
No. 1 northern..3,605 Kota ..........-. 177 
No. 2 northern..4,672 Winter ........ 8 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 878 Others ........ 9,408 
No, 3 northern..4,165 Private ....... 15,911 
Perera SOB Afloat ..cescecs 5,818 
Ms De ven ecades 214 
REE 199 Pere 46,765 
Oe saedawkews 39 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Wa. 8G. Wascess 504 Others ......... 2,228 
| a o- S, Aee 726 Private ........2,011 
We. 1 P0002... BT AMeat ..cccseee 511 
.  mererrere 607 
Se, atet acs 476 TOOK! wo ccccsics 7,100 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Feb. 1, 


1925, to Jan. 31, 1926, by principal 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— 


Bermuda 





PT eRe ee TE ee 1 2 
BOPICiOe GOUIBRA. «occ cccs 15 19 4 7 
British South Africa.... 5 11 1 2 
British West Indies..... 49 63 22 50 
DL, ess 0k e600 6 10 4 3 
Denmark ae 17 3 8 3 
Ae ree 9 aa 8 6 
EE v6 610-6) 04 4.40.00. 6 40 114 75 94 65 
a, MRL CEE Te 20 7 2 oe 
NED 5x ape vino 5:4 0.60 6 9 5 15 
SEE Gk aa PWS a's 64.04 6 «kG et 5 . 5 
POOCMOUERRGES onc ecisias 1 a 2 8 
Newfoundland ......... 2 12 2 28 
A ee eee 20 9 2 os 
ES Wag.6 5.) Cems ope cess 5 1 ° 48 
French West Indies .... 2 1 1 
eee eee d 2 os 1 
POONER ceccccccccecsseee. B26 BBR 866 ee 
MEN 660666 60 06 c600060% +s 1 1 ae 
a re 23 40 29 45 
SE af nba Ca ws 05 Da ane es ee 37 11 
| Ee ro 7 3 2 1 
United Kingdom ....... 270 242 97 164 
United States .......... 1 1 1 <% 
to ee 6 7 7 6 
BE th Sua tsaenerevedos 2 2 és 1 
PE ahah «4 ob3 4a 0660 0-04 14 12 2 3 
POBGIMA scccccccvsecees ee 1 ae os 
WeR TOGMAIRMS 2 oc vccsccs 2 2 1 1 
Philippine Islands ...... “ ei + 
MPUEEEE . 55.0200 60.600 0900.00 2 7 4 3 
British West Africa..... . 2s 1 
FR 1 se 1 
Portuguese Africa ..... 1 1 <a 
British Honduras ...... 1 1 es 1 
CRED 60.96 6.6 s.ascvececes 4 9 6 12 


oo!) ee re re 


Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1 2 2 


Dec. Jan. Totals 
4 1 21 





1 4 
2 8 10 12 12 13 142 
5 2 6 4 5 12 4 4 61 
48 43 44 72 67 66 62 59 645 
6 8 6 11 21 20 17 11 123 
18 20 14 11 61 48 23 11 237 
6 21 11 8 41 30 13 6 159 
148 193 169 64 158 178 70 50 1,378 
6 23 24 34 35 32 40 233 
12 28 7 7 10 3 35 26 163 
ee » 7 2 11 15 9 13 62 
20 44 25 5 20 43 37 10 215 
24 16 22 25 47 62 69 25 334 
6 15 10 14 24 16 20 12 148 
8 15 108 142 81 112 143 45 708 
a 3 2 2 7 4 2 1 25 
4 1 se ee 1 a 2 2 16 
2 2 oe oe 1,427 
1 1 es 1 3 4 4 2 18 
79 75 11 se es oe oe 302 
16 35 32 42 39 57 51 320 
4 5 5 2 10 9 14 5 67 
155 246 139 186 309 442 371 300 2,911 
ee 1 es 3 3 1 2 13 
7 il 11 3 17 11 14 8 108 
1 2 2 3 9 19 6 1 48 
‘s ee 1 10 3 1 3 49 
2 1 1 1 2 1 2 11 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 14 
os os 1 2 oe 1 es es 4 
1 4 3 6 5 2 2 7 46 
1 as és ae a ee 2 
2 1 os 5 
1 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 13 
1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 12 
14 20 7 6 9 13 14 4 118 
596 815 685 6611,0221,2101,042 717 10,158 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 





as reported by the Department of Commerce, 











in bushels: 
Week ending Cc July 1 to + 
Wheat to— Feb. 20,’26 Feb. 21, °25 Feb. 13,'26 Feb. 20,'26 Feb. 21, '25 
BE avec detageaveseios «§ § Cader eer 1,870,000 17,066,000 
United Kingdom ....... =. «++. 443,000 24,000 9,373,000 34,417,000 
Other Europe .......... 20,000 462,000 148,000 10,641,000 50,355,000 
GOMGGR <cecccviciciovese sesese iia oe 11,739,000 48,487,000 
Other countries ........ 141,000 8,000 511,000 6,711,000 7,409,000 
BOR anc cectscoses *161,000 1,526,000 683,000 39,334,000 157,734,000 
| PET ROTETETELE TT EEE 94,000 115,000 17,000 23,076,000 16,557,000 
GOPR cccceccesccccvessccveece 330,000 168,000 600,000 16,020,000 4,947,000 
OQGGR cecoreverescsccesvenecs 175,000 96,000 112,000 23,483,000 4,464,000 
GO chdcatecerrdvatisessasss 000 408,000. = = cecccs 6,611,000 29,430,000 






Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 10.—An increased 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal pre- 
vails for both spot and forward posi- 


tions. If this continues it will enable im- 
porters to get rid of some of the cheap 
cars that they purchased during the past 
few weeks. There is no change in prices 
of regular shippers, which are still con- 
sidered too dear for this market. 

Betrast, IreLtann, Feb. 9.—Oatmeal is 
dull for shipment. There were some fair 
arrivals of both flake and medium cut, 
last week, all of which went directly into 
merchants’ hands. Arrivals in Dublin 
were larger than in Belfast. Best brands 
of flake are offered at 37s per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, on spot, passage 
or shipment. Cheap resellers have dis- 
appeared, and with signs of a bigger con- 
sumption setting in it is expected that 
prices will keep fairly steady from this 
time forward. Medium oatmeal is quot- 
ed at 35s@35s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin. 

Toronto.—Demand is steady, and the 
domestic market shows no changes of in- 
terest. Prices vary widely, as some mills 
are cutting to get business. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: rolled oats, in mixed cars, $5.90 
@6 bbl of 180 lbs, in jute 90’s; oatmeal, 
in jute 98’s, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. Canadian mills have been out of 
the exporting business for some time. 
Over-sea buyers are offering around 33s 
6d sack for oatmeal, which is consider- 
ably below Canadian millers’ cost price. 

Winnirec.—This market is without 
feature. A nominal volume of business is 
being done at prices a trifle lower than 
those quoted a week ago. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.55; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—The oat products market is 
a little more active, and domestic buy- 
ers are covering their needs. More ex- 
port inquiry also is reported, but bids are 
too low to permit of much _ business. 
Rolled oats were quoted, Feb. 27, at 
$2.25 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal $2.50 
per 100 lbs. 

PuiapeLpHia.—Supplies of oatmeal 
are small and the market rules steady, 
though trade is quiet. Quotation, Feb. 
27, $2.90@3.15 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—A good demand for oatmeal 
prevails. Prices are firm. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: rolled $2.80, and cut and ground 
$3.08, in 90-Ib sacks. 





is without 
Prices are unchanged and rath- 
er easy. Receipts are light, but ample 


MitwavKkee.—The market 
feature. 


to care for needs. Quotations, Feb. 27, 
per 100 lbs: silver hull, $1.50@1.55; Jap- 
anese, $1.60@1.70. 

Burrato.—No interest was displayed 
in buckwheat by millers or mixers last 
week. Quotation, Feb. 27, $1.85 per 100 
lbs, Buffalo. 

PHiLapeLpuia. — Buckwheat flour is 
selling slowly at former rates. Supplies 
are small, but ample. Quotation, Feb. 27, 
$3.75@4 per 98-lb sack. 

Toronto.—Demand for buckwheat has 
improved, and prices are inclined higher. 
On Feb. 27 good quality was quoted at 
69@71c bu, in car lots, on track, country 
points. 





AUSTRALIA IMPROVES ITS 
WHEAT SACKING METHODS 


MELBouRNE, Victoria, Jan. 25.—Wheat 
is being marketed in a very satisfactory 
manner this season. The quality of the 
grain is much better than appeared pos- 
sible a couple of months ago, and the 
condition of thé bags is good. 

For several years importers of wheat, 
especially from South Australia and Vic- 
toria, had complained of the inferior char- 
acter of containers. Prior to the com- 
mencement of harvesting activities, local 
traders announced that a dockage of 
per bag would be made where secondhand 
sacks were used. 

Cuartes J. MatTrHews. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENTS AT PORT 
OF VANCOUVER DISCUSSED 


Vancouver, B. C.—Robert McKee, a 
member of the council of the Board of 
Trade, recently read a paper before that 
group in which he discussed the fact that 
the movement of wheat via Vancouver 
this season had been much smaller in 
volume than was generally expected. Mr. 
McKee said in part: 

“Given a few impossible things such as 
continuous ideal weather on the prairies; 
a large high grade crop; a steady arrival 
of ocean vessels in just the right number 
and without fluctuations in rates; foreign 
buyers constantly requiring the same 
quantity of grain monthly and at the 
price we want for it, Vancouver would 
be able to operate efficiently with present 
grain handling facilities and would per- 
haps handle in 12 months upward of 150,- 
000,000 bus. In actual practice these fac- 
tors are constantly fluctuating. : 
Obviously then the extent of the volume 
of grain business via Vancouver will de- 
pend primarily on the number of these 
factors which are simultaneously favor- 
able and not to any appreciable extent on 
the opposition of a so-called conspiracy 
of eastern interests.” 


HEAVY MOVEMENT TO BUFFALO 

Cievetann, Oxn1o.—Fully 55 per cent 
of the grain movement sent forward 
from the upper loading ports went to 


Buffalo last year. During the past year 
Toledo received 3,000,000 bus more than 
in 1924, while at Fairport, where exten- 
sive improvements have been made for 


handling grain, receipts in 1925 jumped 
to 4,471,000 bus, receipts the previous 
year being 1,500,000. 

Some of the 1925 lake grain shipments 
seem freakish to the layman. Chicago 
received over 7,700,000 bus from Duluth, 
722,000 from Fort William and 14,351 
from Milwaukee. Duluth-Superior re- 
ceived 756,800 bus from Fort William, 
and 73,000 were sent from Duluth to 
Fort William. Shipments direct to Eu- 
rope from Fort William were 194,300 
bus. Shipments of all grain from Fort 
William and Port Arthur during 1924-25 
dropped 100,000,000 bus below the move- 
ment for 1923-24, the total for 1924-25 
being 231,146,000 bus, compared with 
339,267,000 the previous year. 

OPENING RATE ON GRAIN 

The opening rate on grain carrying 
charges this season will be about 3% 
@3¥.c bu. Bidding at 2%c is being 
made, but vessel owners, it is stated here, 
will not accept that rate. The first con- 
tracts are usually for a 10-day period, 
starting from the time the first cargo 
leaves an upper Great Lakes port. 

J. H. Wess. 


Unloading at Buffalo 
Burrato, N. Y.—Work of unloading 
162,000 bus flaxseed and 174,000 bus 
wheat from the steamer Joseph Wood, of 
the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, was be- 
gun here on Feb. 26. 


John 8. Pillsbury Honored 
Burrato, N. Y.—Boland & Cornelius, 
Buffalo boatowners, received a cable on 
Feb. 26 from the Earles shipyard, Hull, 
Eng., stating that the steamer John S. 
Pillsbury had been launched there. The 
vessel was named after the head of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and was built 
for the Eastern Steamship Co., Ltd., 

Buffalo, and Port Colborne, Ont. 


Ocean Freight Rates Unchanged 

Toronto, Ont.—The improvement in 
the export market for flour is not yet 
fully shown in bookings, but the effect 
Will soon be felt in demand for ocean 
Space. Rates did not change last week. 
Quotations, Feb. 27: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester 18¢ per 100 lbs; Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, Leith, Newcastle, Hull 
2le; Avonmouth, 19¢c; Aberdeen, 29¢; 
Dundee, 28¢; Antwerp, 22c; Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam 20c,—March- 
pril shipment. 


Government Line Losses 
Starter, WasH.—The American Orien- 
tal Mail Line operated by the Admiral 
Oriental Line from Seattle to the Far 









East brought a loss of $1,000,556 to the 
government last year, according to T. V. 
O’Connor, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, against a loss of $939,000 
the year before, for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30. The Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil Line is the only one of the 29 cargo 
lines owned by the government which has 
produced a profit at any time; it showed 
a profit of $18,000 in the last six months 
of 1925, a slight profit in 1924, but a loss 
of $303,000 in 1925. The third Shipping 
Board line operating from the north Pa- 
cific Coast, the Oregon Oriental Line, op- 
erating from Portland, lost $835,000 in 
the fiscal year 1925, and $600,000 in 1924. 


Australian Rates Reduced 

MELRouRNE, Victoria, Jan. 25.—Ship- 
ping agents for over-sea vessels have been 
notified that freight rates on full cargoes 
of wheat from Australian ports to the 
United Kingdom have declined 8s ton. 
This has resulted from the smaller wheat 
yield and the excessive tonnage offering. 
The parcel rate for wheat and flour to 
Great Britain for March and later load- 
ing is 35s ton. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 





day, March 2, 1926, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
c From . 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 seee 
Bergen ..... 27.00 e cece 837.00 rr 
Bordeaux - 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 anaes 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
 o<eeee 96.00 csce coves 96.00 eene 
Cardiff ...... 84.00 2202 core 36.00 Ter 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
SO Vasedes 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eeee 
Danzig ...... 30.00 coe seco 80.00 
Dublin ...... 21.00 - 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 23.00 .... 33.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 eee 
GUE cccc GRO cece saese sees cove 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eves 
Hamburg - 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BIAVTO cvcccecs 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eeee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
ME cvccence 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 e080 
ree 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 aces 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... eves 
Malms .ccecs 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 oose 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BEGPOOIIOS: 046 BROOD seve sess vier eeee 
BUOWORGERS 22. BEMO oscs sees see eece 
Ce sesshees 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirwus ...... Ne ae0e efee stoe esee 
Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... .... «sees To 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... DES osee adee cece bees 
Stockholm ... 29.00 - 29.00 29.00 





All-Rail Rates 


All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 





southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 ibs: 
c- From 
2 > 
= = 
T 22 4 ss 
— a § . A & 
“ £ a } s 
a ¢ M n 3) 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 32.5 28.6 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 $31.5 27.5 
TOMER. .ocsessce 45.5 650 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.5 49.5 61.5 
WOGETOEE cccosecce 40.6 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.6 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 60 50 36.5 32.5 
Buffalo ........ 32 37 37 23.56 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.56 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.56 35.6 22 19 
Brie, Pa. ....... 82 37 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.5 33.6 20 *%19 
Toledo ......... 27.6 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 15.5 °15.5 
Detroit ........ 28.5 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago .......-. 13 a7.6 Sv. 88 oe 
St. Louis ....... 20 13.6 13.6 ... %12 
Memphis ....... 31.5 25 24 11.5 °18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.56 36 *%43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.6 
Montgomery ... 56 49.5 48.5 386 %43 
Atlanta ........ 58.5 52 51 88.5 *46.5 
Mobile ......... 48.5 42 41 28.5 °35.5 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.6 48.5 36 %43 


*Originating in the Northwest. When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 1c more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 8c 
more. 





Imports of agricultural machinery into 
Italy during the first nine months of 1925 
totaled 11,013 metric tons, valued at $1,- 
716,888, 
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JAPANESE MILLERS’ 
COMPETITION GROWS 


American and Canadian Wheat Flour Deal- 
ers Make Tremendous Inroads Into Ori- 
ental Trade in Recent Months 


Toxyo, Japan, Jan. 30.—From_ the 
point of view of the Japanese miller the 
most disturbing factor in the wheat flour 
outlook for 1926 is the tremendous gain 
scored by American and Canadian com- 
petition during the last three months of 
1925. Shanghai reports that, since the 
end of September, 150,000 tons Canadian 
wheat and 3,000,000 sacks Canadian flour 
have been received there. The renascence 
of Japanese flour exporting was due to 
the antiforeign demonstrations and mill 
strikes in Shanghai last May, and the 
encroachment of North American flour 
upon this North China market is a se- 
vere blow to Japanese mills. The leaders 
of the industry here have announced their 
intention of cutting prices to compete. 

In the absence of skilled estimators in 
the employ of the departments of agri- 
culture and forestry, and commerce and 
industry, strictly reliable figures on the 
business of the empire are difficult to 
obtain. Prices, of course, are quoted in 
the market and can be relied upon, but 
for statements regarding exports, im- 
ports, production and crops the govern- 
ment must depend upon the business 
houses concerned and officials of the pre- 
fectural governments. Accordingly, it is 
necessary to allow a large margin for 
error in many cases. A dispatch to The 
Northwestern Miller which appeared in 
the issue of Dec. 16, 1925, quoted an 
official report to the effect that Japanese 
flour exports to North China and Man- 
churia up to the middle of November had 
amounted to 3,500,000 49-lb bags; an- 
other official document, released three 
days ago, gave the same figure as the 
total for 1925. An official of the Nisshin 
Flour Mill who is usually well informed 
on such matters, however, estimated the 
year’s total exports to North Chinese 
and Manchurian ports at between 3,300,- 
000 and 3,600,000 bags. Demand eased 
off toward the end of the year, he said, 
due to the trouble in Manchuria and the 
increasing Canadian competition at 
Shanghai. 

Japanese millers are determined to de- 
velop the export market. Exclusive of 
waterpower and manpower mills, there 
are now 53 modern establishments op- 
erated by 33 companies, having a com- 
bined daily capacity of 33,900 bbls. Mills 
operated extensively throughout the 
country districts produce annually, for 
domestic consumption, about 5,000,000 
bags. The total home consumption of 
the empire is in the neighborhood of 30,- 
000,000 bags. In spite of the fact that 
capacity operation would produce an ex- 
portable surplus of about 50 per cent, 
milling companies are expanding. The 
Japan Flour Mill Co. during 1925 placed 
in operation a 4,000-bbl plant in Yoko- 
hama and, together with two 2,000-bbl 
plants, is devoting it exclusively to the 
production of export flour. The Tsuru- 
mi mill of the Nisshin Flour Co., a 4,000- 
bbl affair, will open shortly at one half 
of capacity. The Japan Flour Mill Co. 
has 11 plants with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of 16,050 bbls. Nisshin Flour has 
a like number, of 10,950 bbls capacity. 

Japan is handicapped as an exporting 
country by her geographical position. As 
her own wheat crop is in the neighbor- 
hood of 25,000,000 bus, her raw material 
bill is high, say, $30,000,000 or more an- 
nually for the last two years. This wheat 
comes principally from the United States 
and Canada, but the Australian market 
is not a negligible factor. Competing in 
the world flour market, Japan has the 
disadvantage of long ocean freightage on 
raw materials. A low wage scale is an 
advantare. Skilled labor gets about 
$1.35 daily. 7 [oR 

As Japan turns more and more to for- 
eign countries for her wheat supply, the 
waterpower and manpower mills are be- 
ing forced out by modern mechanical 
methods, and the smaller establishments 
among the latter are being absorbed by 
the larger companies. There is also a 
definite movement toward the ports, and 
the hinterland, unable to add rail freights 
to c.i.f. prices, and still compete, is being 
abandoned. 

Whatever the millers in Shanghai may 
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have thought of it, the antiforeign dem- 
onstration which tied up the mills there 
in May of last year was a real life-saver 
for the Japanese flour industry. Busi- 
ness up to that time had been poor and 
uncertain, affected by the wide range of 
the world wheat prices. When the Chi- 
nese workmen walked out, shipments 
from Shanghai to Dairen, Tsingtao, 
Hongkong and Tientsin were suspended. 
All North China was short of flour. 
Japan supplied the demand. As _ the 
daily combined output of the mills of 
Shanghai is just about the same as for 
the entire empire of Japan,—36,000 bbls, 
—the effect of the shutdown on the ori- 
ental flour market was tremendous. 
Japan’s export flour trade was also aided 
by a poor Manchurian wheat crop in 
1924, Because of this, Harbin and other 
producing centers were unable to com- 
pete with imported flour. 

It is no easy thing to make a forecast 
for 1926. One favorable factor for Jap- 
anese millers is the increased value of 
the yen. There seems little likelihood of 
any marked improvement in the world 
charter market, and ocean freight rates 
should continue low. A high freight rate 
would naturally be to the advantage of 
North American competing millers. 

Against these slim favorable factors 
are the revivified competition of Shang- 
hai and the new menace of America, both 
in North China and Manchuria. A price 
cutting war for the control of the mar- 
kets seems imminent. 

Burton Crane. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Feb. 20, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Feb. 21, 
Wheat— Feb. 20 vious week 1925 
United States*... 45,952 —928 76,147 
United Statesf... 8,575 +91 2,262 
CRBOGR ceccveaen 107,371 +452 77,069 
ee 156,898 —385 155,478 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


ey re $54,500 +2,800 94,400 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
er 211,398 +2,415 249,878 


34,712 +1,568 

OATS—United States and Canada— 
WY. 5. 4.06un des % 84,713 —1,125 108,308 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 

Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


33,494 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
United States—__—_. 
East Pacific 
1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
Oe Beitebek 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
BME Beeces 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Sept. 1..... 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
Se Eccrvcce 54,543,000 2,096,000 56,639,000 
ae Besens 48,238,000 2,816,000 51,054,000 
eee 51,483,000 3,191,000 54,674,000 
1926— 
FMR Bscvess 55,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,000 
Week 
ending— 
PUR, Ceccccs 48,321,000 3,188,000 51,509,000 
S| ae 46,880,000 3,484,000 50,364,000 
oS jee 45,952,000 38,575,000 49,527,000 
Total, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1925— Canada both coasts afloat* 
PP Biives 36,602,000 65,887,000 50,900,000 
Aug. 1 - 22,513,000 56,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1 - 7,475,000 50,665,000 31,400,000 
em Bierce 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1 - 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1....105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 
WR -Baicae 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 
Week 
ending— 
er 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
Feb. 13....106,919,000 157,283,000 51,700,000 
Feb. 20....107,371,000 156,898,000 54,500,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1925— 1926— 
July 1....116,787,000 Jan. 1....213,821,000 
Aug. 1 - 98,354,000 Week end- 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 ing— 
Oct. 1....146,505,000 Feb. 6 ....205,384,000 
Nov. 1....170,175,000 Feb. 13 ...208,983,000 


- -211,398,000 





According to legend, the American 
Indian received corn directly from the 
hand of the Creator. The story goes 
that a young brave, who was looking for 
a gift that would help his people, hid 
himself in the forest for seven days. 
During this time he encountered a spirit 
whom he killed, and it was from this 
spirit’s grave that a plant which bore the 
plumes of the unknown visitor sprang. 
Thus we have Mandamin, or the Spirit 
grain—Wall Street Journal, 
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HE popular conception prevalent about 20 years 

ago that about all that was necessary for a satis- 

factory diet was to supply sufficient protein, min- 
erals and energy yielding foods has been completely 
revised. Today there is tangible evidence at almost 
every turn that the layman has now a better knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of nutrition, or perhaps we 
might say, a little more correctly, he is considering 
more of the fundamentals. This is gratifying, for it 
speaks for a most important progress of our nation. 
Proper control of the diet is a tremendous factor in 
the control of health. However, it is to be regretted 
that too many opinions are formed from attempts to 
exploit scientific discoveries rather than from knowl- 
edge of the facts governing the situation. 

Clever advertisements everywhere direct the pur- 
chasers’ dollar, but scientific data on nutrition experi- 
ments are accessible to only a few, and can be inter- 
preted correctly only by those who by special training 
understand the limitations of such experiments. How 
often is whole wheat bread eaten in preference to white 
bread because of perverted notions? How often is 
whole wheat bread recommended without knowing what 
can rightfully be expected from its use? How many 
of us know what the products sold under the name of 
whole wheat flour, entire wheat flour, and graham flour, 
are supposed to contain and what the general practice 
is in preparing these products? Let us consider the 
opinions of some of the recognized authorities for 
answers to these questions. 


18 WHOLE WHEAT NECESSARY? 


[NX regard to tbe logical position of bread in the diet 
and the benefits to be derived from the use of whole 
wheat flour, McCollum and Simmonds state: 

“Whole wheat flour is superior as a food to bolted 
flour, provided the bread made from it is to be used as 
the sole food for a considerable period, as has hap- 
pened and may again under conditions approaching 
famine. This fact is, however, of little importance in 
ordinary times when a variety of foods are available, 
for either kind of flour is incomplete from the dietary 
standpoint, and will not long support health when 
used alone.” 

And again on page 49 of the same book: 

“It is not probable that whole wheat flour will ever 
become widely used, for the reasons just stated. There 
seems to be no good reason why the use of white flour 
should be discouraged. The present practice in mill- 
ing returns over a quarter of the grain to the farm as 
cattle feed, and avoids danger of loss in the distribu- 
tion of that part which is used for human consump- 
tion.” 

Apropos to the popular fad of using whole wheat 
bread as a panacea, the above authors’ have the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“The unfortunate individual, who through faulty 
habits of living finds at an age at which he should be 
still in possession of the full vigor of middle life that 
his efficiency is diminishing and the joy of living slip- 
ping away, has not infrequently turned for relief to 
substituting whole wheat flour for the staple white 
variety. As a rule, those who advocate this practice 
exhibit in some degree the spectral mein of the dys- 
peptic. They would gain much more through adhering 
to a diet well balanced than through adopting this or 
any other dietary whim or fad.” 


FROM THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


IN an address given before the American Bakers 

Association, published in the Sept. 23, 1925, issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, presented his views on the use of white flour 
versus wale wheat bread. He supports the statements 
of McCollum, and comments further as follows: 

“The supporters of whole wheat as against white 
flour for dietary purposes argue that the human bowel 
requires a certain amount of roughage in order to 
exercise its functions satisfactorily. This point must 
not be considered without reference to varying condi- 
tions that may exist in different individuals. Dr. W. 
C. Alvarez, of the Hooper Foundation for Medical 
Research, has vigorously attacked the unguarded and 
unqualified recommendations of coarse food substances. 
‘Some men and women can be greatly helped by bran,’ 
he says, ‘and their constipation can be cured if they 
happen to have the digestion of an ostrich; but if they 


‘The American Home Diet, p. 47; the Fredrick C. 
Mathews Co., Detroit. 

2The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition (1925), p. 132; 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

*The Nomenclature of Wheat Flours; also report of the 
Millers’ National Federation on flour definitions as under- 
stood in flour milling and trade practice; Aug. 1, 1923, p. 63. 

‘United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 

e. 


‘Journal of the American Medical Association, v. 85, 
p. 409. 

*The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition (1922), p. 29; The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 

’The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition (1922), p. 169; The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

*Chemistry of Food and Nutrition (1915), p. 289; The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 
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The Nutritional Deficiencies of Whole Wheat Flour 


By E. M. Nelson and W. H. Strowd, of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 





P bed contradiction to prevailing opinions 

built up by rather superficial interpre- 
tation of nutrition experiments that whole 
wheat flour should supplant white flour, 
the authors of this article find that rec- 
ognized investigators do not support this 
view. There are leading men in the medical 
profession who do not consider a change 
in standard diets advisable without a phy- 
sician’s recommendation. Whole wheat flour 
or entire wheat flour as manufactured to- 
day do not as a rule contain all the sub- 
stances for which whole wheat bread is 
usually recommended or eaten. The outer 
coverings of the wheat kernel, which contain 
a large portion of the mineral elements and 
vitamin B, are partially removed in mak- 
ing this flour. It is the belief of Dr. Strowd 
and Dr, Nelson that a fair comparison of 
the nutritive value of whole wheat and white 
flour cannot be made on the basis of chemi- 
cal composition, because whole wheat flour 
is not as digestible. A large percentage of 
American dietaries can be improved by ad- 
ditional calcium and phosphorus. As spokes- 
men for the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
Inc., the writers put special emphasis wpon 
their finding that these elements can be ob- 
tained economically from products prepared 


from self-rising flour. 


happen to have congenitally defective or handicapped 
digestive tracts, if they have ulcers or narrow places, 
they cannot handle the mass of indigestible material 
and they promptly get into trouble.’ Many other 
dietary substances, such as celery, lettuce, spinach and 
raisins, provide roughage. Why ask bread to be like 
Messalina, all things to all men? It is for the indi- 
vidual physician, knowing the condition of the intes- 
tinal tract of the person with whom he is especially 
concerned, to determine whether or not that person 
ought to use breads or other foods that depart from 
the standard product or from the normal diet.” 








WHAT Is “WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR”? 


HE general impression exists that whole wheat flour 

is obtained by grinding the whole wheat kernel. 
This is not the general pre in milling. The terms 
“whole wheat flour” and “entire wheat flour” are used 
interchangeably, and represent a product which the 
miller wishes to designate by that name. In a publi- 
cation of the Millers’ National Federation’, we find 
the following statements: 

“The term whole wheat flour has been used in a 
general way for a long time. As previously noted in 
Bulletin 13, ‘It is, however, a trademark for the flour 
produced in a special manner, by grinding the whole 
wheat after the removal of the outer coverings. It 
therefore contains all the ingredients of the wheat 
grain, save those which are found in the outer cover- 
ings. In the department’s nutrition investigations, 
whole wheat flour (entire wheat flour) is defined: 
‘Entire Wheat Flour. This is the product obtained 
by removing a portion of the bran and then grinding 
the remainder of the kernel.’ United States Depart- 
ment Agriculture O. E. S. Bulletin 101, page 8.” 

We are advised that there is no further ruling at 
the present writing. It is very evident that the part 
of the wheat kernel for which whole wheat bread is 
eaten is usually removed in the process of milling 
whole wheat flour. 


WHEAT BRAN AND DIGESTIBILITY 


AFActT that is so often disregarded in considerin 
the relative nutritive values of whole wheat an 
white flour is the lesser — of the former. 
In 31 tests carried out by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the average digestibility of white 
flour was protein 88.1 per cent and carbohydrates 95.7 
per cent, and in 24 tests the digestibility of flour made 
from 100 per cent of wheat kernel was protein 76.9 
r cent and carbohydrates 90.6 per cent. Still more 
impressive are the results of Arthur D. Holmes pre- 
sented in this bulletin‘. He introduced bran bread 
made from both coarse and fine bran into a mixed diet 
to study the possible effect of bran on the digestibility 








of the other constituents of the diet. “In commenting 
on his results he states: 

“The coefficients of digestibility of the diet, as a 
whole (37 per cent for protein, 88.5 per cent for 
fat, and 79.8 per cent for carbohydrates in the series 
in which fine bran was eaten, and 35.8 per cent for 
protein, 93.1 per cent for fat, and 82.8 per cent for 
carbohydrates in the series in which coarse bran was 
eaten), are lower than the coefficients of digestibility, 
92 per cent for protein, 95 per cent for fat, and 97 
per cent for carbohydrates, reported for the ordinary 
mixed diet. This indicates the way in which the rough, 
relatively indigestible bran influenced the digestibility 
of the entire diet.” 

In considering the use of whole wheat and bran in 
the diet as contributing more nutrients in the dict, 
the above findings must be given thorough considera- 
tion. 


VITAMIN B 


ROM time to time we have been told that our dicts 

are deficient in one substance or another, and most 
of the theories have fallen by the wayside as more 
facts have accumulated. When the quality of proteins 
became recognized as being of more importance than 
uantity, there arose an army of followers who thought 
that proteins should receive prime consideration in 
compounding a satisfactory diet. With the discovery 
of each of the vitamins, diets were scrutinized and 
various pathological conditions attributed to a lack 
of these substances. With the exception of infants 
fed on artificial diets, there is no cause for alarm 
about the source of the known vitamins in the diet:ry 
of the American people. Wheat contains vitamin B, 
but how much of this vitamin reaches the loaf of whole 
wheat bread is questionable. As stated before, the 
practices in milling are variable. However, it secms 
that the question of supplying vitamin B in the <iiet 
by using whole wheat bread is of no practical sig- 
nificance. Dr. E. J. Kepler* thought that the oc- 
currence of a genuine case of beriberi was of sufficicnt 
interest to report it. He comments as follows: 

“Beriberi is seen so infrequntly in the United States 
that its occurrence is worthy of mention. Cases of the 
disease do occur from time to time, but chiefly among 
the crews of vessels landing in our ports or among 
Orientals. . . . The probable reason for our fortunate 
freedom from the disease lies in the fact that even in 
our lowest social strata the standards of living are 
sufficiently high to prevent its occurrence.” 

The case described was that of a Negress who !iad 
subsisted on a diet of laundry starch, believing ‘hat 
this would cause her skin to turn white. 


THE MINERAL ELEMENTS 


THE question of the supply of mineral elements is 
founded on a sound basis. The intake and excretion 
can be measured quantitatively, and the actual needs 
of the body definitely determined. It has been es'ab- 
lished that calcium and phosphorus are most likely to 
be present in too small amounts in the average Ameri- 
can dietary. The use of whole wheat bread will not 
correct this deficiency. McCollum and Simmonds’ state: 

“The fact that seeds, such as wheat, fail to supply 
enough of any of the essential inorganic elements was 
not generally appreciated, and was given but |ittle 
attention in books on nutrition. Later, work by Mc- 
Collum and Simmonds demonstrated that the de- 
ficiency in mineral elements in wheat and other :ceds 
is limited to four elements, calcium, phosph rus, 
sodium, and chlorine.” 

Neither will the consumption of vegetables reinedy 
the situation. McCollum and Simmonds’ state: 

“It is scarcely practicable for man to eat enough 
leafy foods to enable him to succeed with the strictly 
vegetable diet. The limiting factor is the amount of 
leafy food which can be consumed. Lack of sufficient 
calcium is one of the most important deficiencics in 
such a diet, and a great abundance of leaf is necessary 
to supply this element in adequate amounts.” 

Dr. H. C. Sherman, of Columbia University, New 
York City’, states: 

“If 0.7 grams is the minimum on which an average 
man can maintain equilibrium, it would seem that the 
food of a family should furnish at least one gram of 
calcium oxide per man per day. This is less than i 
advocated by such recent writers as Albu, Neuberg 
Gautier, and Obendoerffer, yet the majority o/ the 
American dietaries whicli have so far been examined it 
this respect show less than one gram of calcium oxide 
jas man per day, and about one third of them sho¥ 
ess than 0.7 grams. . . . Apparently there should bt 
such attention to the choice of foods as will increas 
the calcium content of the dietary.” 

Self-rising flour made under the blue shield of th 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association contains approximate 
ly nine times as much calcium and two and one quarte! 
times as much phosphorus as entire wheat flour. { 
prepared from this self-rising flour will help eli:inatt 
bo most flagrant deficiencies in the modern America 

et. 

. Self-rising flour bearing the blue shield of the Sof 
Wheat Millers’ Association has the following comp” 
sition: soft wheat flour, 95.03 per cent; calcium a¢ 
phosphate, 1.8; sodium bicarbonate, 1.42; table 
1.75; total, 100 per cent. 
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The Commercial Situation in Haiti 
By H. P. Davis 


\ URING THE past five years the 
DD value of the imports of Haiti has 
averaged $14,679,802 per annum, 
gr illy increasing from $11,957,206 in 
1920-21 to $20,237,565 in 1924-25 (fiscal 
ye nding Sept. 30). 
|) principal imports are cotton goods, 
flour, lard and substitutes, soap, 
nd steel, fish, machinery, tobacco, 
sacks and cordage, rice, meats and lum- 
ber, the order named. In the last 
fiscal year cotton goods valued at $7,- 


whe 
iro! 


186,:'2 were imported, an increase com- 
pare to the previous fiscal year of $2,- 
869,596, when they comprised over 29 
per cent of all imports. 


\ieat flour, next in importance to 
cott..: goods, has not shown a correspond- 
ing ‘»crease. During the above cited pe- 
riod, imports of wheat flour have averaged 
$2,235,154, increasing from $1,848,678 in 
192). 21 to $2,930,486 in 1923-24, but fall- 
ing ack to $2,576,090 in 1924-25. 

D«ring the fiscal year 1920-21, wheat 
flour imports contributed 15.4 per cent 
of imports, in 1921-22 12.6, 1922-23 
15.9, in 1923-24 19.9, and in 1924-25 12.7 
per ent. The average consumption dur- 
ing ‘is period has varied from about 12 
kilos »er capita (population estimated at 
2,045.,00) to over 20, last year register- 
ing « low point of 12% kilos. 

Hoiti is essentially an agricultural 
coun dependent on foreign manufac- 
tures ‘or practically all necessities other 
than certain foodstuffs. 

The consumption of cotton goods is, 


gener \ly speaking, in ratio to the earn- 
ings » the peasant class. Large exports 
at fa orable prices are inevitably fol- 
lowed by increased importation of cotton 
good But the same favorable weather 
conditions which result in a good year 
for | staple agricultural exports of 
Haiti .lso produce a comparatively large 
suppl, of the food products which, when 
abund int, are consumed by the peasants 
rather than the expensive imported flour. 


Last year the coffee crop, which con- 


tribulcd about 80 per cent of all exports, 
was only about 5 per cent greater than 
for the preceding year; but, owing to 


unusually high prices, the value of coffee 


exported exceeded the previous year by 
over 40 per cent. 

The total value of all exports last year 
was $19,400,000, compared to $14,176,000 
for the previous one. Coffee alone con- 
tributed $15,400,000 of this total. The 
peasants, the only producers of coffee, re- 
ceived last year $5,000,000 more for their 
coffee than the amount realized on only 
a slightly smaller amount during the pre- 
vious one. 

In the haphazard manner which is un- 
fortunately typical of a certain class of 
merchants in Haiti, large orders were 
placed abroad to meet an anticipated de- 
mand for imported commodities in ratio 
to the increased earnings of the peasants. 
That this demand did not materialize is 
not in any sense an indication of lack of 
prosperity in Haiti. 

The fact that the $5,000,000 excess over 
the amount received for coffee during the 
previous year was not immediately spent 
in the purchase of dry goods and import- 
ed foodstuffs indicated a wholesome and 
most satisfactory situation among the 
peasants. 

The season was favorable for the local 
production of foodstuffs and, instead of 
immediately “blowing in” their excess 
profits on semiluxuries, the peasants have 
been buying and improving land, build- 
ing and repairing their houses, and to 
some extent hoarding their money. No 
more definite proof of the effective work 
of the American occupation in establish- 
ing and maintaining tranquillity and en- 
forcing the law could be desired. Prior 
to the American intervention, the peas- 
ants of Haiti did not dare to be, or look, 
prosperous. The accumulation of money 
or the ownership of a good “garden” and 
a decent house by a peasant was not only 
extremely difficult but equally dangerous. 

The peasants, as proved by the fact 
that they are accumulating money and 
investing in improvements, are beginning 
to realize that they are secure and will 
be protected. Some merchants over- 
bought in anticipation of an immediate 
liquidation of the increased earnings by 
the peasants, which failed to materialize. 
The money is, however, still in Haiti, and 
is being used, to a greater extent than 


ever before in the history of the republic, 
to increase the wellbeing and productive 
power of the peasants. This will result 
in increased production of products of 
all sorts, including the staple exports. 

Another explanation for the lack of 
immediate spending by the peasants of 
this year’s surplus earnings is that, now 
safe from petty graft and molestation 
when visiting the towns, they make fre- 
quent trips to commercial centers instead 
of annual or semiannual visits, as in the 
days before they realized that protec- 
tion would be afforded them. This is a 
healthy development, as such visits lead 
to purchase of commodities and a gradual 
increase in demand for imported goods. 

The unfavorable aspects of the situa- 
tion, complained of by some of the mer- 
chants, are the result of a lack of realiza- 
tion of two very obvious factors in the 
economic growth of any community. 
First, the danger in dependence on one 
staple crop for so large a percentage 
of its revenues and the failure to de- 
velop new productive enterprises; and 
second, a tendency among the merchants 
to overestimate each fall the purchases 
of the peasant class which makes up over 
95 per cent of the population. The end of 
last fiscal year found the market greatly 
overstocked, and while the first three 
months of this fiscal year have shown 
some improvement in the situation it is 
yet obviously oversupplied. This seems 
to the writer to be about “50-50” the fault 
of local merchants and of the foreign 
exporters who have overextended credits 
to them. 

As a matter of fact, for over a year 
Haiti has experienced unusual prosper- 
ity. Commercial transactions have been 
greatly in excess of normal. The revenues 
of the government have exceeded even the 
most optimistic predictions. The cash 
position of the government is extremely 
favorable. The excellent work of the 
claims commission constituted in 1919 by 
a protocol between the United States and 
the Republic of Haiti for the settlement, 
by arbitration, of all pending claims 
against the Haitian government, is now 
nearing completion. In a few months it 
will be possible to substitute a definite 
statement of the obligations of the gov- 
ernment for “estimate of liabilities.” 

Under the administration of Dr. W. W. 
Cumberland, the expert appointed by 
the president of Haiti on the nomination 
of the President of the United States as 
financial adviser-general receiver of cus- 
toms, the public debt has been consolidat- 
ed and is being liquidated in an orderly 
and most satisfactory manner. Internal 
revenues for the last fiscal year exceeded 
any previous collection by almost 50 per 
cent. The financial position of the gov- 
ernment is exceedingly satisfactory, and 








Island of Haiti a Flour Market of Increasing Importance 


T the apex of the Gulf of 
Gonave, a triangular bay 
tuated between two 
peninsulas which project from 
the west coast of Haiti, stands 


the city of Port-au-Prince, the 
capital of the island. Oppo- 
site this city, at a distance of 
27 miles, is located the island 
of Gonave which divides the 
entrance to Port-au-Prince 
into two excellent channels, 
forminy a harbor 200 square 
miles in extent, coral reefs be- 


ing the only defect. Except 
for cuba, Haiti is the largest 
of the West Indies, and its 
agriculiural possibilities are 
great. The most significant 
chang n the relative value of 
import: during the past three 
or four years has been the 
steady increase in the impor- 
tation of wheat flour. A fa- 
Vorable rainy season results in 
a larg: coffee crop, thus in- 
creasin: the purchasing pow- 
erof the natives. Wheat flour 
Import. constitute upward of 

per cent of the total im- 
ports of the island, the flour 
shipment from New Orleans 
tach month being said to be 
'n exces of 10,000 bags. The 
chief ex ports of Haiti are cof- 
fee, tobacco, cotton, gum, log- 
Wood, lioney and sugar. 
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the condition of the great bulk of the 
population is infinitely better than ever 
before in the histoty of this country. 

Haiti’s imports of flour, by months, for 
the fiscal years 1923-24, 1924-25 and 1925- 
26 follow. in barrels: 





Month— 1923-24 1925-26 
CPSU. ncbeesecs 44,034 38,100 
November ...... 62,930 46,163 
December ...... 61,896 
Ca 45,222 
February ....... 20,092 
March ... ecose 86,862 
BORE. 6ncccitt 45,847 
BT <scocevene sé 54,190 
37,011 
 aienéect nee 20,469 
BBO 2 ca cecccs 18,588 5 
September ...... 23,251 20,832 

Totals ... 464,371 287,411 
Average ..... 38,697 23,951 








Flour Production and Movement 
Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1925, to Feb. 13, 1926 (000's omitted): 
1925-26 1924-26 1923-24 
Flour production, bbls— 
Jan. 3-9 


























CeAneeseeser 2,515 2, 2,256 
TOM. 20-16 .cccccccces 2,557 2,652 7 
Oe. BEAR. w4acensnnd 2,476 2 5 
ST naked eons 2,360 2 9 
Jan. 31-Feb. 6 ....... 2,117 2 2,450 
Pa? WHO Pendccdedes 2,169 2,623 2,483 
July 1-Feb. 13 ....... 83,349 89,100 85,980 
Flour, July 1-Feb. 13, 
bbls— 
Pn ist eeetseeeés 6,308 9,519 11,730 
ON Oe een ji4 2 126 
Wheat, July 1-Feb. 138, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms. .486,000 645,000 568,000 
ED neneecsncevec 39,188 155,026 62,600 
I 6 an Ww Mike’ 00a 13,600 4,057 19,000 
Ground by mills..... 385,700 409,800 395,500 
Wheat stocks, Feb. 13 
bus— 
At terminals ........ 50,364 82,220 72,014 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 81,148 77,511 121,286 
United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States on Feb. 27, as compiled by the sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore .. 527 658 103 54 142 
Boston ..... + 60% 
Buffalo ..... 64 1138 
mmOes 2 ccc 661 267 
Chicago ....2, 2,898 429 
pS OO Pr 186 93 
i 45 7T 
Duluth ee 92 5,295 626 
Afloat .. 2 oe 63 
Galveston ee sae 14 
Indianapolis. 385 802 286 eee . 
Kan. City...4,695 6,065 4,677 142 73 
Milwaukee... 361 1,414 1,436 187 126 
Afloat .... 205 92 128 166 coe 
Minneapolis 8,748 523 20,128 4,236 6,903 
N. Orleans... 223 513 99 ee 2 
Newp. News . we 31 eee ove 
New York... 636 73 753 171 47 
Omaha .....1,064 1,611 3,559 410 31 
POOPER veces 3 115 1,307 oes Se 
Philadelphia 697 320 146 16 78 
Sioux City.. 228 259 564 8 33 
St. Joseph ..1,461 436 54 6 3 
St. Louis ...1,137 1,542 817 22 51 
ee weds 964 417 384 2 
Afloat . 968 eke 586 ee 
Wichita ....2,249 62 177 
Totals ...40,691 33,878 58,974 14,678 7,709 
Last year..70,677 32,292 72,386 23,381 3,840 
Increases: Corn, 1,737,000 bus; rye, 713,- 
000; barley, 1,284,000. Decreases: Wheat, 


1,130,000 bus; oats, 1,305,000. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1925 and 1924, to Jan. 31, 1926 and 1925, via 


United States and Canadian seaboard ports, 


as reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 
To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 7,876,541 2,090,854 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 107,149,079 


ri 50,710,808 
Via Canadian ports. 24,857,001 


28,918,158 
Other countries— 











Via U. S. ports 166,278 217,574 

Via Canadian ports. 34,044,362 17,795,826 

WO cavedeceetass 178,154,418 95,672,063 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 9,321 14,382 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 395,378 531,630 

Via Canadian ports. 1,258,553 1,104,395 
Other countries— 

Via U.S. ports ..... 1,547,453 2,152,895 

Via Canadian ports. 2,126,718 1,543,007 

MED Sn 04 pach saan 5,337,423 5,346,309 

While London boasts that it is the 


greatest market in the world and that 
everything that a customer seeks may be 
found there, there is not a single Ameri- 
can pie pan on sale in the metropolis. 
The directress of a new quick lunch coun- 
ter, which is a purveyor to many Ameri- 
cans, was recently unable to find one 
after many weary days of search. 
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Bakery Representatives Discuss Salesmanship and Advertising at Trade 
Promotion Conference Held in Chicago 


BOUT 100 sales managers and other 
A representatives of baking plants in 
various parts of the country assem- 
bled at a inalle promotion conference held 
at the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, Feb. 24-25. This followed the 
two-day conferences of the national asso- 
ciations of pie bakers and cake bakers. 
The main object was to provide an op- 
portunity for a thorough discussion of the 
psychology of salesmanship and adver- 
tising. 

The conference opened under the direc- 
tion of L. A. Rumsey, secretary of the 
American Bakers Association. Leroy E. 
Rogers, of the American Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., was in the chair. Mr. Rog- 
ers discussed “Grocery-Baker Relations,” 
dealing largely with the work being done 
by bakers to encourage sales through re- 
tail groceries. He talked on the matter 
of diversified advertising and went into 
detail on salesmanship. He also stren- 
uously objected to the giving away of 
bread, premiums, and of cutting prices. 
Mr. Rogers also advocated the giving or 
loaning of showcases to groceries in order 
to display baked goods. 

The question was brought up as to the 
attitude of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers and various grocers’ asso- 
ciations as to thé giving of premiums by 
the baker. P. G. Rapp, Chicago, chair- 
man of the trade relations committee of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, explained that, on the whole, that 
group was opposed to the giving of pre- 
miums and novelties of any kind. A 
general discussion on premiums followed. 

Mr. Rapp was asked to give his ex- 
periences as to the bread business in Chi- 
cago. He expressed himself very frankly 
on this subject. He was of the view that 
Chicago bakers had formed themselves 
more or less into a committee of the 
whole, and had just hired the retail grocer 
as their salesman. Mr. Rapp said that 
he believed that he was speaking for most 
Chicago grocers when he said that they 
did not care a great deal as to whether 
or not they handled any bread business, 
having no interest in it, as there was very 
little profit to be made. He also com- 
plained that the grocers had received very 
little selling co-operation from Chicago 
bakers during the past 10 years, and lit- 
tle, if any, of the right kind of advertis- 
ing. In conclusion, Mr. Rapp expressed 
his opinion that Chicago grocers were not 
philanthropists, and could see no reason 
why they should sell other people’s prod- 
ucts when there was not enough profit in 
the bread business to even cover delivery 
charges. 

ADDRESS OF H. C, BALSIGER 

The address of H. C. Balsiger, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, was one of great 
importance at the opening session. He 
referred to the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation convention, held at French Lick 
Springs in 1923, which was the first time 
that a representative of the Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association appeared on the pro- 

ram. 

“If it is important for the wholesale 
baker to have a close contact and friend- 
ly, as well as practical, relationship with 
the milling industry, whence he obtains a 
major item of his raw materials,” Mr. 
Balsiger said, “it is equally important for 
him to maintain the same sort of relation- 
ship with retail grocers, the outlet for his 
product or his point of contact with the 
consuming public. If the efforts made at 
that time to develop a proper relationship 
between our two great industries con- 
tributed to a desire and appreciation for 
better co-operation, I will feel that we all 
certainly move a step in the right direc- 
tion. Since that time, our two organiza- 
tions have been in closer touch with each 
other, and gradually the executive offi- 
cers of our association have caught the 
spirit of the need for closer co-operation.” 
Mr. Balsiger reviewed what he said at 
the French Lick Springs convention on 
Sept. 13, 1923, part of which was as 
follows: 

“Does the retail grocer know as much 
about your product as he should? Does 
he believe in it as he should? Is he really 
sold on it, and is he sold on your ability 


and capacity to produce a loaf which he 
will offer with pride and confidence to 
his patrons, the only real ultimate cus- 
tomer you have got? And, does he un- 
derstand and fully appreciate the busi- 
ness building opportunities and profit 
producing possibilities which the steady 
sale of good bakers’ bread affords 
him?... 
GROCERS’ MARGIN DISCUSSED 

“Quite naturally, your retail distribu- 
tor must have an adequate and attractive 
margin for the service he renders. When 
we talk about profit we must get into the 
subject of the price cutter. There was a 
time, before we had chain stores, cash- 
and-carry, etc., when all grocers were 
nearly on the same basis. It was com- 
paratively easy then to make a price with 
which every one was satisfied. Now con- 
ditions are different. A retail grocer who 
does business on a strictly cash-and-carry 
basis is justified in making a slight differ- 
ence in price from the store which does 
a full service business, but not to sell it at 
a price out of all reason to his cost of do- 
ing business. When a retailer sells your 
product at cost or less, he places you on 
a defensive with your other distributors, 
who naturally conclude that you have 
made him a concession. Moreover, when 
a low price is made, the housewife figures 
that the cut price must be the right price, 
and that the man asking a regular price 
is overcharging and making too much 
profit. The wholesale baker undoubtedly 
owes his retail distributor protection 
against the competition of the man who 
sells below cost. Such a situation often 
develops when a baker sells his brand 
to a chain store. A chain firm will buy 
bread from a wholesale baker usually 
only until it has enough stores to operate 
a bakery ef its own. In the meantime it 
takes this popular brand and sells it at 
a cut price in order to create an impres- 
sion in the consumer’s mind that it is 
selling standard products cheaper than 
the independent retail grocer. 

“In summing up today, my remarks of 
three years ago, I would say that the 
wholesale bread baker, excepting merg- 
ers, consolidations, direct-to-consumer- 
selling, and other freak methods, who is 
sincerely building his business for per- 
manency will seriously consider four 
things: 

FOUR RULES GIVEN 

“First. Make a product that is so good 
that it needs no argument on the part of 
the retail distributor in defense of its 
quality. 

“Second. Handle it so sanitarily your- 
self, and help the retail grocer to do like- 
wise, that your direct-to-consumer friends 
will have no argument in this respect. 

“Third. Continue to distribute it 
through the retail grocery store, because 
the neighborhood grocery is the logical 
place to sell bread. The system of dis- 
tributing bread through the retail gro- 
cery store has developed in a perfectly 
natural way to meet the needs of the con- 
sumer and thus proves its economic 
soundness, especially from the standpoint 
of the wholesale baker. 

“Fourth. Make the retail grocer a 
partner in your business through using 
the sort of methods which will win his 
interest and co-operation in selling bread ; 
see that he gets sufficient margin to cover 
the service rendered; protect him against 
the pirate retailer who is as great a men- 
ace to you and to the public as to the re- 
tail grocer himself; take the retail gro- 
cers into your confidence by discussing 
with them your distribution problems; 
your delivery, sales, and advertising 
methods must be stripped of all unneces- 
sary frills and fancies which unneces- 
sarily add to your cost of selling. 


RETAIL GROCER NECESSARY TO BAKER 


“If the individually operating retail 
grocer is crowded out of the picture the 
wholesale baker will go with him. This 
will mean that the only recourse the 
wholesale bread baker will have will be to 
operate a great fleet of delivery vehicles 
making thousands of direct-to-consumer 
deliveries instead of wholesale quantities 
to retail stores. If the individually op- 
erating retail grocer is to be entirely dis- 


placed by the chain store, there will ac- 
tually be no need of wholesale bakers, 
unless of course they all want to go into 
the peddling business, in which event it 
would amount to a return to the retail 
business from whence your industry really 
sprang. The chains have absolutely no 
interest in the wholesale baking industry. 
They use you until they have enough 
stores to operate a bakery of their own 
and then they are through with you—and 
no explanation is necessary to make this 
point clear. 


UNDERSTANDING NECESSARY 


“Understanding and co-operation be- 
tween wholesale bakers and retail gro- 
cers is not only desirable and good busi- 
ness. It is life and death to the whole- 
sale baker even more than to the retail 
grocer.” 

Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, led a discussion on “Ways 
to Stimulate the Grocer’s Interest in Bak- 
ery Products.” He called on various 
sales managers for their views, which 
brought out many fine ideas. 

Mr. Warrick stated that a baker was in 
business to make money, as was the re- 
tail grocer. He said that bakers should 
sell the grocer the idea that bread is 
profitable, and also sell him on better 
merchandising methods. He added that 
many routes were too big, and claimed 
that bakers would secure more business 
were there fewer stops on each route. To 
prove this argument, he cited figures tak- 
en from records of successful bakeries in 
various parts of the country. He was 
of the view that if the grocer did not un- 
derstand the bread business, it was time 
that bakers got organized. He said that 
salesmen should be trained properly to 
sell dealers on the idea of what bread 
meant to him. 


ROUTE CAPTAINS SUGGESTED 


Harry Fawcett, of the Regan Bros. 
Co., bakers, Minneapolis, said the best 
way was to have salesmen trained by a 
route captain, who would go out with the 
men and instruct them, adding that a 
salesman must be a student of human na- 
ture. G. R. Williams, of the Williams 
Bakery, Scranton, Pa., approved of the 
plan to have a route captain or division 
sales manager to train the men. Such a 
man should be better acquainted with the 
bread business, better educated, with a 
finer personal appearance amd self-con- 
fidence, and, consequently, should be bet- 
ter able to get the message over to the 
dealer. He advocated the establishment 
of a dealers’ service department, to be 
of assistance to the retailer and to pro- 
mote the bakers’ product in the stores. 

Mr. Rapp, in discussing the grocer- 
baker relations, said he did not believe 
the idea that bread was a business stimu- 
lator was right, and he doubted if the 
loaf-of-bread customer was of much 
value to the grocer. Another grocer held 
the view that the question of turnover of 
bread was important if the retailer made 
money at it. He said grocers felt that 
much money was being made in the bread 
business, and they were getting little or 
none of it. 

The idea that bread was not a valuable 
product for the grocer was disputed by 
several bakers. 

Mr. Warrick also brought up for dis- 
cussion the question of two deliveries of 
bread a day. Mr. Fawcett was very 
much in favor of this plan. Mr. Rogers 
claimed two daily trips would reduce ma- 
terially the amount of stale returns. 


OUTLINES PLAN TO HELP GROCERS 


Paul W. Ivey, of the Paul Ivey Sales- 
manship Institute, Chicago, was one of 
the best speakers. In an eloquent and 
rapid manner he outlined a plan to help 
the grocer with better sales practice. His 
illustrations of the need for better sales- 
manship in retail stores were most in- 
structive. He spoke of numerous lec- 
ture courses given for bakers in all parts 
of the country to the retail merchants, 
and how these conferences brought about 
much closer contact and co-operation. 

On Feb. 25 Miss Jean K. Rich, of the 
American Institute of Baking, spoke on 
“Making the Industry Work for You.” 
She told how the information about the 


value of materials used in baked goods 
was being gathered and put on posters 
and inserts for the use of bakers. Mrs. 
F. B. Eakes, of the Vigo Bread Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., spoke on “Selling 
Bakery Good Will to the Home Man- 
ager.” A discussion followed, and Mrs. 
Eakes was asked numerous questions as 
to the best methods to be used in interest- 
ing women’s clubs, etc., in this work. 
Mrs. Walter McNabb Miller, a promi- 
nent writer on foods, was introduced by 
Dr. Barnard, and made a short address 
on children’s health work. 

H. N. Tolles, president of the Sheldon 
School, Chicago, spoke on “Training the 
Employee for Better Business.” He told 
of his work in connection with the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, and the courses 
he was conducting in bakeries in various 
parts of the country. Resolutions were 
passed expressing appreciation to Mr. 
Balsiger and other officers of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers for taking 
part in the conference, and also to others 
on the program. 


GENERAL BAKING MOVES 
SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The offices of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., the southwestern 
unit of the General Baking Corporation, 
are being dismantled and all business pre- 
viously handled here will in the future 
be transacted from the company’s head- 
quarters in New York. Probably none 
of the men in the local organization will 
be taken east. The move is effective im- 
mediately. 

Several months ago, when the Consum- 
ers’ Bread Co. was purchased by the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation, Bryce B. Smith, 
president of the former, expressed an 
opinion that the offices here would remzin 
intact for the present, and that flour 
buying for the southwestern plants of 
the organization would be undisturbed, 
hence the change came as something of a 
surprise, even to the employees. 

Mr. Smith, who returned last week 
from a month’s cruise through the West 
Indies, has not announced his plans. Al- 
though he is a vice president of the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation, it is not gen- 
erally believed that he will move to New 
York. Among his associates, Christian 
B. Kopp plans to retire from the baking 
business, while George O. Warneke will 
be manager of the Warneke Bakery, one 
of the Kansas City plants of the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co. 


SALE OF FAMOUS BISCUIT 
CO. ANNOUNCED ON FEB. 24 


Harry C. May, of Edward May & 
Sons, flour, Pittsburgh, has announced 
the sale of the Famous Biscuit Co, 
Pittsburgh, to Harry R. Templeton, 
president of the Ontario Biscuit Co., ]uf- 
falo, and Alexander R. Petrie, vice presi- 
dent of that company. The deal had !veen 
pending since last April. Negotiations 
were completed on Feb. 24. 

In December, 1924, when John A. 
Simeral, former president of the Famous 
Biscuit Co., called the directors together 
and informed them that the company 
was bankrupt, Mr. May succeeded him. 
Under his management the business was 
successful and Mr. May says that credi- 
tors will receive 100 cents on the dollar 
and that all old stockholders of the Fa- 
mous Biscuit Co. will receive a substan- 
tial payment on their stock, which was 
absolutely worthless a year ago. 

Mr. Templeton succeeds Mr. May 4 
president of the Famous Biscuit Co: Mr. 
Petrie is secretary and treasurer. J. C. 
Fisher, vice president of the M rine 
Trust Co., Buffalo, is vice preside:t of 
the company. Mr. May will devote all his 
time to his flour business, which has bee? 
in existence since 1901. 











Exports of cereals in 1925 from the 
United States to Latin America, with the 
exception of wheat and its products 
showed a 80 per cent increase over thos 
of 1924, notwithstanding a large falling 
off in rice exports. 
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“MEMOS OF MILLING HISTORY” 
Notes From the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 
50 YEARS AGO 


March 3.—Receipts of wheat at Minne- 
apolis last week totaled 54,000 bus, and 
shipments of flour equaled 20,000 bbls. 

March 8.—The size of The Northwest- 
ern Miller is doubled with this issue. 

March 3.—There is a plan under way 
to build a new flouring mill at Appleton, 
Wi 

March 3.—Several fires have occurred 
recently: D. W. Dunlap’s mill and eleva- 
tor, Warrensburg, IIl., were destroyed on 
Feb. 29, Rush’s flour mill, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, was burned on Feb. 28, and the 
Starkweather grist mill, Norwich, Conn., 
was gutted by flames on Feb. 26. 

March 8.—Matthew G. Elliot, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hobart, Sculer & 
Elliot, Minneapolis millers, died on Feb. 
25. 

25 YEARS AGO 

March 5.—The wheat market was dull 
and dragging last week, and milling busi- 
ness was inactive. Demand for millfeed 
at steadily advancing prices is heavy. 

March 6.—George H. Christian, Min- 
neapolis miller, has returned from the 
West Indies. 

March 6.—Growing wheat in the South- 
wes! is in the best possible condition. 


% 4 


The virtue of the noble-minded man is 
as the wind, and that of the inferior man 
as grass; the grass must bend when the 
wind blows upon it.—Confucius. 


$ % 4 
NEW ORLEANS NEEDS SPECIAL 
DICTIONARY 

New Orleans business men have been 
asked to help write a dictionary. 

The book will contain all ordinary 
words used in the transaction of busi- 
ness, and all that can be compiled that are 
peculiar to that city and its surrounding 
terrilory. The early influence of the 
Spanish, French and Indian languages 
is felt to a considerable extent in New 
Orleans, and there are many words used 
in business there which are unknown in 
other parts of the country. 

The book, accordingly, will contain 
words not found in standard dictionaries. 
“Banquette,” meaning sidewalk, is an ex- 
ample of one of the Creole words that 
have been adopted through the custom 
of long usage. There are many words in 
use here that are so corrupted from the 
language from which they sprang that the 
secret of their birth is unknown. In the 
new book, those fatherless words will be 
given an official standing in the com- 
munity, 


 % 4 


“The best smell is bread, the best savor 

salt, the best love that of children.” 
$94 
HOW H-O WAS FOUNDED 

The story of H-O, the well-known 
breakfast cereal, was recalled by the 
merging during the past year of impor- 
tant cereal interests. 

About 50 years ago a leather merchant 
named Alexander Hornby came to the lit- 
tle town of Craigville, N. Y., to live 
in retirement and enjoy the fortune which 
he had accumulated through his business 
efforts. At about the same time two 
Englishmen arrived, bringing with them 
4 new process for the manufacture of 
oatmeal. They toasted the grain before 
it was milled. They claimed that oats 
Were richer in food value than any other 
grain, but contained their protein, car- 
bohydrates and other valuable elements 
in rather an indigestible form. The 
toasting process, they stated, did away 
with this objection to oatmeal and made 
it a delicious and healthful cereal. 

_ As this represented the sole industry 
in Croigville and as Mr. Hornby still 
yearned for the glamor of commerce, he 
aily hovered around the rather scant 





quarters which the Englishmen had ob- 


tained for their factory. It was not long 
before he ended his retirement abruptly 
and bought out the two Englishmen, pat- 
enting the process and naming the prod- 
uct H-O (Hornby’s Oats). He conduct- 
ed the business with the same success as 
he had met with in the leather business, 
and had it firmly established when he 
met his death in a Brooklyn trolley car 
accident. 

The Ellsworth brothers, later the man- 
ufacturers of “Force,” then took over 
the H-O product and the Buffalo mill 
was established. 

> ¢ 

Wine that leaps, bread that sings, and 

cheese that weeps.—Z/talian Proverb. 
& 
BILLS OF LADING IN RHYME 

For many years exporting millers and 
their British customers struggled with 
the ocean carriers to obtain a fair bill 
of lading in place of the archaic ship- 


out over the bottoms for five years, but 
the sixth year stays within its banks and 
a bumper crop is raised. Often as much 
as 150 bus an acre is harvested. This is 
a sixth year, and the crop is said to be 
running true to the tradition. 

2% 

The chief thing for life is water, and 
bread, and clothing, and an house to 
cover shame.—<A pocrypha, 

4 
A NEW BREAD GRAIN 

Those who fear for the world’s food 
supply have no cause for immediate wor- 
ry, if the claims made by P. J. Wester, of 
the Philippine bureau of agriculture, are 
correct. Mr. Wester has discovered a 
new bread grain which outyields wheat, 
and which can be grown in the tropical 
areas of the world that have hitherto 
figured in grain production. 

While traveling in the interior of the 
island of Mindanao some time ago, Mr. 
Wester noticed the grain growing in a 
small native village. He took some with 
him for analysis and experimental pur- 
poses. The results were surprising. The 
yield of adlay proved to be much greater 
than that of wheat, while analysis rated 
it higher as a food grain. 

The next step was utilization of adlay 
in the form of flour. Experiments dem- 
onstrated that adlay flour when mixed 
with wheat flour (in the proportion of 
one third to one half adlay) made a 
palatable and nourishing bread. Cracked 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ARIOUS critics have ascribed to Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale an ex- 
V ceedingly good eye for color, and a scenic manner of dealing with 
In addition she is said to possess a 
valuable faculty for observation, as evidenced in the majority of her paint- 
This happy ability is to be noted in “The Gleaners,” the cover illus- 
tration of this issue, which Miss Brickdale painted for The Northwestern 
Miss Brickdale, who is the daughter of the late M. I. Fortescue- 
Brickdale, barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn, studied painting at the Crystal Palace 
School of Art and the Royal Academy Schools. 
courses she devoted herself to pen drawings, but later began to work in 
Her first picture was exhibited in 1897 at the Royal Academy. 
Subsequently she executed numerous well-known paintings, among them 
being “Chance,” “The Guests,” “Tomorrow,” “The Duenna,” and “Riches.” 
The influence of Byam Shaw and of Van Eyck upon her work is remarked 
by many critics who note, however, that she is in all her paintings, funda- 
Miss Brickdale is a member of the Royal Society of 


After finishing her art 


her paintings are in the Dowdeswell 








ping document which the steamship lines 
forced them to use. The subject was 
discussed at all the millers’ conventions, 
and finally it was necessary to go to 
Congress to secure redress, The passage 
of the Harter act was the first step to- 
ward securing a more equitable bill of 
lading. The following poem, published 
in The Northwestern Miller of 1890, was 
inspired by this problem of the times: 


The Medern Pirate 


When Captain Kidd was a pirate bold, 
He loved a ship to scuttle; 

Full many a throat he slit in glee, 

And many a treasure gobbled he, 
With his methods flerce and subtle. 


He proudly strode the quarter-deck 
With dirk and cutlass handy; 
And woe to him who crossed his way— 
He walked the plank that very day, 
To please this pirate dandy. 


But, as it might have been supposed, 
The law at last descended; 

The captain for his fights and gains 

Soon found himself hung up in chains, 
His bright career quite ended. 

Altho’ the black flag long has ceased 
To terrorize the ocean, 

The pirates of the sea are still 

Engaged in robbing at their will, 
And when they feel the notion. 


They do not wear a cutlass now; 
All violence evading, 
They use a weapon which they find 
Exactly suited to their mind— 
The modern bill of lading. 


$44 


Bread made from coarse flour is little 
palatable.—Latin Proverb. 


4 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


A tradition about corn, firmly believed 
by the old timers of the district, exists 
in the Grand River valley, which is Mis- 
souri’s premier corn belt. It is to the 
effect that Grand River always comes 





adlay was shown to make an acceptable 
breakfast food, while adlay biscuits won 
high praise from all who tasted them.— 
Canadian Milling & Grain Journal. 


“Men seldom die of hard work; activ- 
ity is God's medicine. The highest 


genius is willingness and ability to do 
hard work. Any other conception of 
genius makes it a doubtful, if not a dan- 
gerous, possession.” 
&& 

A FIRST CLASS RISK 

A representative of a small central 
European town was in this country at- 
tempting to arrange a loan for his mu- 
nicipality, as most visiting central Euro- 
peans seem to be doing these days. Aft- 
er vainly trying for half an hour to in- 
terest the extremely reluctant banker, 
he wound up his argument with the fol- 
lowing unanswerable plea: “The loan will 
be a first lien and absolutely safe. My 
city owes nothing. She has just repudi- 
ated every debt outstanding.”—Wall 
Street Journal, 

& > > 

One is not wise to carve rotten wood, 
or to use a trowel in repairing the mud 
wall of a manure yard.—Confucius. 


$%¢@ 
CALIFORNIA’S WILD DAYS 


The San Francisco real estate board 
is taking steps to secure the return to 
the city of the historic bell that sum- 
moned early San Franciscans to meetings 
of the vigilance committee at old Fort 
Gunnybags. It is the plan to hang the 
bell permanently in the city hall as an 
emblem of the triumph of the better citi- 
zenship over the lawless element in the 
days of the forty-niners. 





































































IT WAY THIS WAY 

Simple Simon met a pieman, going to 
the fair. Said Simple Simon to the pie- 
man: “Hey, bo, wot kinda pie yuh got to- 
day?” Said the pieman to Simple Simon: 
“I got apple. Wot kind d’yuh want?” 
And then the fight started. 

Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch 
a pail of water. Jack fell down and broke 
his crown and Jill said: “Uh-huh! Just 
what I’ve been expecting! If you'd look 
where you're going instead of watching 
those flappers you wouldn’t be a prospect 
for an emergency hospital !” 

Humpty-Dumpty sat on a_ wall. 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall. All 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
came running—they thought Wales had 
fallen again. He's a gretty good egg, 
at that. 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul. 
A merry old soul was he. He called for 
his pipe and he called for his bowl and 
he called for his fiddlers three, and said: 
“If y’start ‘Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby, 
I'll brain you!” 

Little Jack Horner sat in a corner eat- 
ing his Christmas pie. He stuck in his 
thumb, pulled out a plum and said: “Aw, 
ma, why d’yuh always make these ol’ plum 
pies? Why dontcha ever make lemon?” 

Little Miss Muffett sat on a tuffet, eat- 
ing currants and whey. A big black spi- 
der sat down beside her and frightened 
Miss Muffett so that she ran home and 
told the usual applesause about three big 
men in an expensive limousine trying to 
kidnap her.—Chet Johnson, in Judge. 

« 7 
WHY BUY FIRE INSURANCE? 

Mose and Sam had died and had gone 
to different regions. Sam got into tele- 
phonic communication with Mose. 

“Mose, how do you like it up here?” 

“T ain’t up here; I’m down yonder.” 

“Do you have much work to do?” re- 
marked Sam. 

“Naw; I don’t get up till 10 o’clock; 
den I puts on my red suit, my forked 
tail, my hoofs and my horns, and I 
shovels coal in de furnace fuh *bout two 
hours a day. What do you have to do?” 

“Lawd, boy, dey’s working me nearly 
to death up here. I gets up befo’ day 
and puts away de stars, pushes down de 
moon, pulls up de sun, rolls de clouds 
out, and shoves de sun around all day. 
Den at night I scatters out the stars, 
pours out the milky way, and hangs up 
the dipper.” 

“Whut fuh makes ’em work you so 
hard?” asked Mose. 

“Case the help is so scarce up heah,” 
replied Sam.—Contributed. 

* * 


The General; “Jolly good sermon, Fel- 
low deserves a_ better congregation. 
Hardly a soul in the place, b’gad !” 

The Widow: “Wasn’t it dreadful? 
Every time he said ‘dearly beloved’ I felt 
as if I'd received a proposal !”—London 
Mail. 

« * 
ZOOLOGICAL FRUITS 


Porter: “Dem’s not watermelons, yuh 
fool, dem is alligator pears.” 

Fiel’ Han’: “Dem little watermelons 
alligator pears? Black man, yo'll be 
telling me next dat dem yaller bananas is 
giraffe peaches.”—Life. 

* o 


“Mother says there was a fly in the 
cake she bought here yesterday !” 

“Tell her to bring the fly back and I will 
give her a currant for it.”—Le Rire. 

* o 

More pocket flasks and cocktail shakers 
are being sold now than ever before, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce fig- 
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ures. But, Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler would 
protest, this is merely due to the current 
American craze for antiques.—Life. 

* * 


EVERYTHING TO SUIT 
Waiter (to manager): “The gentleman 
suys his soup isn’t fit for a pig.” 
Manager: “Then take it away, you 
itdiot, and bring him some that is !”—E£z- 
change. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


OHIO REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


A well known southern Minnesota mill 
is in need of a good representative in 
Ohio, either on a salary or commission 
basis For particulars, write 545, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Special Notices 


de- 





The rate for advertisements in this 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


We are looking for a high grade 
flour salesman to work the whole- 
sale jobbing and baking trade in 
eastern and central Kentucky, also 
Tennessee. This is an unusually 
opportunity for a real pro- 
Don't reply unless you can 
flour in quantities. In 
give age, 


good 
ducer. 
really sell 
your letter, 
and two or three first class refer- 
All replies treated confiden- 


experience, 


ences. 
tially. 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND 
FEED SALESMAN WANTED 


An experienced, competent flour 
and feed salesman to sell bread and 
pastry flour and a complete line of 
manufactured feeds in Vermont, 
New Hampshire and northeastern 
New York, for a New York state 
flour and feed mill catering espe- 
cially to mixed car trade. State 
experience and give references in 
first letter. All communications 
confidential. Address 631, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Salesmen covering the Northwest, 
Middle West and Southern States, 
to represent a well-known and long 
established 


WAXED PAPER MILL 


on a commission basis. Liberal ar- 
rangement for a live man. State 
present employment, states covered 
and full particulars in application. 
Address F. G. M., 113 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 





ASSISTANT IN SALES DEPARTMENT 
Have opening for young man as assistant in 
sales department; must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with sales work and have ability 
to carry on sales correspondence and the 
personality to meet trade; good chance for 
advancement. State experience and give 
reference. Address 1064, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED WISCONSIN FLOUR AND 
feed salesman, with large acquaintance, 
would like to hear from millers wishing 
representation about April 1. Address 544, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


PROGRESSIVE MILLER IS OPEN FOR A 
position as head miller in 500- to 1,000-bbl 
mill; long experience; best of references 
furnished; will go anywhere Address 521, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 
bbls to 2,000 bbls; have had 16 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; good references if required. 
Address 530, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

EXPERIENCED WISCONSIN, ILLINOIS 
feed, hay and grain salesman, with ac- 
quaintance, would like to hear from con- 
cerns wishing representation after April 
1. Address 522, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER—FLOUR OR MIXED 
dairy feed plant; mechanical executive 
experience; prefer Oregon or California; 
shipping, packing and loading experience. 
Address 548, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience, hard and soft 
wheat; A-1 references from large modern 
mills, 500 to 5,000 bbls; prefer mill 500 
bbls up. Address 1062, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FORMER MILL OWNER AND MANAGER 
is open for proposition; has successfully 
managed mills in the Southwest, North- 
west and East, grinding hard, spring and 
soft wheat. Address 1060, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in plant of any size; 15 years’ experi- 
ence in successfully operating mills of 
3,000 bbls capacity and less; can furnish 
excellent references. Address Box 991, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITION WITH FLOUR MILL 
demonstrator and service 
man; a graduate in baking and milling 
technology, with 25 years’ practical ex- 
perience; can go into shop and show what 
your flour will do. Address J. H. Mason, 
Macomb, Ill. 


WANTED 
as salesman, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern of 
500- to 4,000-bbl mills; will accept posi- 
tion as road salesman; can come at once 
Address 538, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS CASHIER-BOOKKEEPER, OR OFFICE 
manager of small mill; experienced in 
grain and flour mill offices; can furnish 
very best reference; age 29; Scandinavian; 
will leave town; write “The Bookkeeper,”’ 
320 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis (phone 
Atlantic 1885). 


BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR DEMON- 
strator, formerly superintendent in large 
bread bakery now demonstrating in the 
East; best of references; wish to get with 
a large flour mill and well known to 
bakers. Address 489, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS MILLER IN 100 BBLS OR LARGER; 
my work gets the results you need; 30 
years’ experience in milling winter and 
spring wheat, any system; do millwright 
work; go any part of country; furnish ref- 
erences. Address 542, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of 150 bbls up, or as assistant 
or second miller in large mill; over 25 
years’ experience in first class mills grind- 
ing both hard and soft wheat, spring and 
winter, also durum; can do ordinary re- 
pair work and make changes if necessary; 
have very good references; can come on 
short notice; am middle aged and mar- 
ried. Address 527, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 34, WITH A 
splendid sales record in the milling busi- 
ness, capable of assuming charge of a 
branch office or assistant to sales man- 
ager, is interested in becoming associated 
with a medium-sized mill, whose manager 
would impart the fruit of his experience 
to a younger man who takes the milling 
business very seriously and wants to get 
somewhere. Address 535, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

YOUNG SALES EXECUTIVE, AGE 29, 
sales manager past six years one of coun- 
try’s most successful rye mills, desires 
position with firm offering broader field 
and more responsibility; good salesman, 
correspondent; can handle men; thorough- 
ly conversant with direct export trade and 
domestic flour and feed sales; good refer- 
ences; available on short notice. Address 
“Executive,” care Northwestern Miller, 108 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


MILLER 


OPEN FOR CONNECTION WITH FLOUR 
mill desiring services of man with 15 
years’ experience as office manager, grain 
buyer at terminal market and assistant 
manager of 2,000-bbl mill in Southwest; 
can give best references. Address 1060, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

I OFFER MY SERVICES AS CONSULTING 
milling engineer to the milling industry; 
have had extensive experience in planning 
new and correcting existing mills which 
were producing inefficiently; my flow 
sheets give the maximum capacity, closest 
yields, and minimum ash content in the 
finished flour; if your mill is not produc- 
ing satisfactory results, or if you are 
planning a new unit, write me for terms 
and references. A. W. Spehr, 2115 Ran- 
dolph St. St. Paul. Minn 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








OPPORTUNITY—LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
For sale—grain, flour, millfeed brokerage 
business established 10 years, city Los 
Angeles; has netted owner $7,500 per year; 
price, $5,000, includes office fixtures worth 
$1,500; will take $2,500 cash, balance note 
secured for year at 7 per cent. Address 
523, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—A PARTNER WITH $10,000 
cash; will furnish equal amount of cash 
and also mill fully equipped and able to 
compete with any mill in the state; to 
any one that will furnish equal amount of 
capital, I will furnish the mfll and will 
give one half of the profits; must take 
active interest; mill has a good reputa- 
tion, is running and making money. Ad- 
dress 536, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








REPLACE YOUR OLD ROLLS—WE OF- 
fer eight double stands of 9x30 Willford 
Moline rolls, high caliper; also four double 
stands 9x24 Willford Moline rolls, high 
caliper; these rolls are in excellent condi- 
tion and show very little wear; write or 
wire for our lowest quotation. Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED TO BUY—ONE USED VICTOR 
Union Special bag closing machine, with 
scale preferred; please furnish description 
of condition, age of machine, and lowest 
price in reply Address ‘“Victor,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 


March 3, 1926 





Trademarks Mgt 23 


chats pene | 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. Wasuineron, D. C, 














Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








N our very extensive Laboratories 
we have a large Department which 
specializes in flour and all products 
made from it. 
THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 


IC wa 
selli sense 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, Inc 


INNEAPOLIS 





Ready for Immediate Operation. 


Rolled Oats Mill— 
400 bbls capacity 
Corn Flake Mill 
Rolled Rye Mill 
Feed Mill 
Can Manufacturing Plant 


2429 University Ave. S.E. 





FOR SALE 
Rolled Oats and Feed Mill 


Located in Minneapolis 


The Only Rolled Oats Plant in Minnesota. 





Ample Room for Expansion. 


CONTAINS COMPLETE: 


Grain Unloading Plant 

60,000 sq ft floor space 

75,000 sq ft real estate 

960 ft trackage 

40,000 sq ft unoccupied ground 
Concrete grain storage 


REET oR 


Priced to Sell—Reasonable Terms—For Full 
Particulars See 


B. W. & LEO HARRIS CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











